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Co Correspondents. wraet mi 
. Ir.—J tch between A and B for $20,000 is understood, in sporting pariance, 
tone ante side. ‘“‘ Lord Geyrge” is as ‘fine as a catbird.” Regards to “ Joe 
Moseley.” ; 

Col. _M. S.—Have given your order to J.G.W.& Co, _ 

E. S. of P.—Have sent your letter to R——d, who will write you ; he thinks he has 
found something that will suit you exactly. As we had to leave town on Monday even- 
ing for Camden, (to return on Thursday night,) you will understand why we have not 

sritten you at length. \ 
"- P. S.—-Have ak your hooks, lines, etc., to care of W. & T. E.& Co., of Nashville, 
by J. K., Esq., of that city, who has kindly taken them in his trunk. The match had 
come off before we received your letter. 

F. B.—Saw our friend G. on your account, and hope to see you here on Saturday. 

Files of the “ Spirit” for 1834, °35, and °36.—Any reasonable amount will be paid for 
each or all of these volumes, by a Canadian gentleman, whose address may be obtained 
at this office. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srocx, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1849. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, aad Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 
Etc., etc., etc. 











TO PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A second-hand single-cylinder Napier Printing-machine—bed 32 by 46— 
calculated for newspaper and pamphlet printing, having a registering apparatus— 

will print from 4 to 5 tokens per hour. May 3. 
Or a double-cylinder machine, bed 31} Md 50, will print 2500 per hour. The machine 
is in good working order, having recently undergone a thorough repair. The owner 
will sell either of the above machines on easy terms. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) to 

March 22 tf RICHARDS & Co., Printers, 30 Ann-st., New York. 
P. S.—A double medium Adams press, or a large-sized Hand Press, will be taken in part 
payment. 


TO OUR.SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. Janes G. Mountain is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due, 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.°? Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 

— — 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

.Vew Post Office Regulation regarding Subscriptions.—The following 
is the clause in the new Post Office law relating to newspaper subscriptions. 
It goes in force on the Ist of July next :— 

Money for newspaper subscriptions, not exceeding $10 in each case, 
may be made to a Postmaster for the purpose of being paid to the publisher 
of a newspaper at any other office. The Postmaster is, in such case, to 
give to the person paying the money a receipt thereof, and to advise forth- 
with the Postmaster who is to pay said amount of such deposit. Upon pre- 
sentation of this receipt, the amount is to be paid over. The Postmaster 
receiving the amount is to debit himself therewith in his account, and the 
Postmaster paying that amount is to credit himself therewith in his account 
of contingent expenses. 


New Publications, ete. 


Harper & Broruers have issued a neat pocket edition of “* Vight and 
Morning,’ Bulwer’s most popular novel. It forms No. 10 of their edition 
of select novels, and is sold for the low price of twenty-five cents. 

The same house has issued Nos, 51 to 54 of their ‘* Id/uminated Shaks- 
peare,” containing ** As you like it,’ and Mr. Verplanck’s notes on 
‘Twelfth Night,” which abound in much antiquarian and useful know- 
ledge; ‘‘ De Rohan,” an historical romance by Eugene Sue, attributed the 
best of his works; and No. 3 of the ‘“* Encyclopedia of Domestic Econo- 
my,” an interesting and utilitarian work, which covers all grounds of house- 
hold arrangements, from stove pipes and rocking chairs, down to monthly 
nurses. 

The Columbian Magazine (Israe] Post, 140 Nassau street) for June 1845, 
contains many articles by Fanny Forrester, John Inman, and other fashion- 
ble essayists, and is embellished with two good engravings on steel, and a 
plate of the Fashions, 

Colyer has issued No. 2 of the ‘* Wysteries of Berlin,” which materially 
increases in interest, and gives token of a highly wrought tale of vice and 
punishment. 
































WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 31, 1845. 








ANECDOTE OF MATHEWS. 


Tnnamerable stories are told of the pranks Mathews delighted to play under 
different disguises and in different characters. No doubt there is much exag- 
geration in these. J was myself sceptical as to Mathews’s power of conceal- 
ing his identity from persons to whom he was known. I happened to mention 
this to Peter Coxe, who assured me the following instance occurred under his 
wn observation. 

‘I was invited,’ quoth Peter, ‘to dine at the Piazza Coffee house to meet 
a select party, among whom was Mathews. The room we dined in had two 
doors. Mathews sat on the right hand of our entertainer, by whuse desire | 
seated myself next to Mathews. During dinner, the latter mentioned that an 
acquaintance of his, an obstinate, opiniated old bachelor, whom he had known 
in the north was now in town, and that he was exceedingly apprehensive this 
emere who was intolerably rude and overbearing, would find him out, and force 

imself on the company. After dinner, Mathews made himself exceedingly 
agreeable, and we were all in the acme of enjoyment, when the waiter, enter- 
08 announced that an elderly gentleman was below, inquiring for Mr. Ma- 
thews. 

‘«* What’s his name ?’ asked Mathews in great alarm. 

“* He didn't say, sir. He says he knows you are here, and he must see you.’ 

*** Old Twhaites, by —!’ cried Mathews, starting up ;—‘ knew he'd ferret 
me out.’ 

‘** Stay ;—what sort of a man is he?’ said our entertainer. 

““* Has he a brown great coat on !’ demanded Mathews. 

“** Ves, sir.’ 

“** Green specs ?” 

*** Yes, sir.’ 

“* Scratch wig ?” 

<'s'Tea, a.* 

“** Stoops a good deal, and speaks in a north-country accent !” 

“* Exactly, sir ; you’ve—’ 

“* Ah! I knew it,’ interrupted Mathews, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
shooting to the stair’s head. . 

“*T tell you I know he’s in the house, and J will see him!’ vociferated a 
voice on the stairs. 





ing in, seizing his hat, and bolting. 


‘He had scarcely made his exit at one door, when Old Thwaites appeared at | 


the other. The latter's appearance corresponded in every respect with the de- 
scription given by Mathews. 

““* Where's Mathus?’ demanded he, abruptly, in a strong north country ac- 
cent. ‘I know he’s here,’ continued he, hobbling into the room, and looking 
sharply around, ‘ and I must see him.’ 

**Mr. Mathews was here, sir,’ replied our host, with more politeness than I 
thought the occasion called for; * but he's just gone to the theatre, and—’ 

‘** That won't pass with me,’ interrupted Mr Thwaites, rudely. ‘I know 
he's in the house ;—you can’t bamboozle me. I know he doesn’t play to-night, 
—l’ve ascertained that. So here,’ continued he, putting down his hat and 
stick, and seating himself in the chair Mathews had just vacated, ‘here I stay 
until I’ve seen him.’ 

** We all stared at this. 

‘«* You’re quite welcome to stay, sir, as long as you please,’ said our enter- 
tainer, coolly. ‘But what | tell you is the fact. Mr. Bannister is taken sud- 
denly ill, and—’ 

**Jt’s a lie, sir!’ interrupted Mr. Thwaites again; ‘it's a d—d lie, sir!’ 
repeated he, striking the table with his fist until the glasses jingled again, ‘ and 
you all know it,’ concluded he, looking fiercely around. 

*“* Of course, we all rose at this. 

““* Pray, gentlemen,’ said our entertainer, ‘be seated,I beg. As an elderly 
gentleman,—as a friend of Mr. Mathews, Mr. Thwaites is privileged to—pray 
resume your seats, gentlemen.’ 

“ We obeyed ; though | confess I felt strongly inclined, in spite of his years, 
to kick the intruder out. 

*** So you know me, do you 1’ proceeded Mr. Thwaites, filling out a bumper ; 
‘ Mathus mentioned me, did he? Pah! what rot-gut stuff! what beastly wine! 
I wonder you can drink such rubbish. Pah !—nothing but sloe-juice and cyder. 
But anything—anything’s good enough for you cockneys,’ added he, with a 
sneer. ‘Ha! ha!—curse me if I think you know good wine when you get 
it.’ 

“Some of us ventured to dissent from this. But Mr Thwaites stuck to his 


of our entertainer to preserve order. No matter what subject was started, Mr. 
Thwaites was sure to render it the theme for discord ; until at length the pa- 
tience of the company becoming exhausted, we rose en masse, and were on the 
point of forcibly ejecting the intruder, who, pulling off his wig and spectacles, 
disclosed the features of Mathews himself! 


‘I had for some time suspected this My proximity to the supposed Mr. 
Thwaites enabled me to detect a horse-hair attached to the wig, which, passing 


But no other person, except our entertainer, who was in the secret, had the 
slightest suspicion of the cheat; the admirable manner in which Mathews sup- 
ported his assumed character, but above all, the celerity with which he returned, 
so completely altered in his appearance, precluding the possibility of his being 
identified.” 





AN IRISH SERVANT’S ACCOUNT OF A LOVE AFFAIR. 

** Well, sir,” replied he, ‘‘the long and the short iv it is, I left Sir Rich- 
ard more than a week since. Not that I was turned away—no, Mr. O’Con- 
nor,” continued Mr. Toole, with edifying majesty, ‘‘ no such thing at all in 
the wide word. My resignation, sir, was the fruit of my own solemn con- 
victions—for the five years 1 was with the family I had no comfort or aise 
or pace. I may as well spake plain to you, sir, for you, like myself, is 
young” (Mr. Toole was certainly at the wrong side of fifty) ‘* you can aisi- 
ly understand me sir, when I say that I’m the victim iv romance—bad cess 
to it—romance, sir; my buzzum, sir, was always open to tindher impres- 
sions—impressions, sir, that came into it as natharal as pigs into a petaty 
garden. I could not shut them out—the short and the long iy it is, | was 
always a fallin’ in love, since I was the size of a quart pot—eternally a fall- 
in’? in love. I done my best to smother my emotions—but passion, sir, 
young and ardent passion, is impossible to be suppressed: you might as 
well be trying to keep strong beer in starred bottles durin’ the pariod iv the 
dog days. I need expecthorate upon the progress iv my courtship—it’s 
quite enough to observe, that for a considherable time me path was sthrew- 
ed wid flowers antil a young chap—an English blazgard, one Pether Clout 
—an’ it’s many’s the clout he got—the Lord be thanked for that same—a 
lump iv a chap, tin times as ugly as the divil, and widout more shapes about 
him than a pound of cruds—an impittant, ignerint, presumptious, bothered, 
bosthoon—antil this gintleman—this Misthur Pether Clout—made his b—y 
apparance ; then all at onest the divil’s delight began ; Betsey—the lovely 
Betsey Carey—the lovely, the vartuous, the beautiful, and the exalted—be- 
gan to play thricks. I know she was in love wid me—over head an’ ears, 
as bad as myself—but woman isa mystarious agent, and bangs Banagher. 
Long as I’ve been larnin’ [ niver could larn why it is they take delight in 
tormentin’ the tindher harted. But at any rate, she laid herself out to make 
me jealous of Pether Clout, and wid the blessin’ iv the divil, she succeed- 
ed complately. When I seen there was no use in keepin’ him ata distance, 
I says to him one day in the panthry—‘ Misther Clout,’ says I, ‘ yer con- 
duct in regard iv some persons in this house,’ says I, ‘is iv a discrepshun 
that mays be shuitable to the English spalpeens,’ says I, ‘ but is adout as like 
the conduct iv a gintleman,’ says I, ‘ as blackin’ is to plate powdher.’ So 
he turns round, and he looks at me as if [ was Polly Phamius. ‘ Mind yer 
work,’ says I, ‘ young man, and don’t be luckin’ at me as though I was a 
hathan goddess,’ says I. ‘It’s Misthur Toole that spakin’ to yez, and yez 
betther mind what he says. The long and the short tv it is, I don’t like yez 
to be hugger-muggerin’ wid a sartin dilicate famale in this establishmint ; 
an’ if I cetch yez talkin’ any more to Misthress Betsy Carey, I give yez fair 
notice, it’s at yer own apparel. Beware of me—for as sure as yez don’t be- 
have to me likin’ yez might as well be in the one panthry wid a hyania,’ 
says 1; an’ it was thrue for me, and it Was the same way wid me father be- 
fore me, an’ all the Tooles up to the time of Noah’s Ark. In pace, ’'ma 
turtle-dove all out; but once I’m riz, I’marale tarin’ vulture. Things went 
on aisy enough for a day or two, antil I happened to walk into the sarvant’s 
hall, and who should I see but Misthur Clout sittin’ on the same stool wid 
Misthress Betsey, an’ his arm round her waist—so when [ see that, before 
any iv ’em could come between us, wid the fair madness I made one jump 
at him, an’ we both had one another by the windpipe before you'd have time 
to bless yourself. Well, round an’ round we went, rowlin’ wid our heads 
and backs agin the walls, an’ divil a spot of us but was black an’ blue an- 
til we kem to the chimney ; an’ sure enough when we did, down we rowl- 
ed both together—glgry be to God !—into the fire, an’ upset a kittle iv wa- 
ther on top iv us; an’ with that there was sich a scraachin’ among the wo- 
men, an’ maybe a small taste from ourselves, that the masther kem in, an 
if he didn’t lay on us with his walkin’ stick it’s no matther; but, at any 
rate, as soon as we recovered from the scaldin’ an’ the bruises, J retired, an’ 
the English chap was turned away ; an’ that’s the whole story, an’ I tuck 
my oath that I’ll never go into sarvice in a family again. I can’t make any 
hand iv women—they’re made for desthroyin’ all sorts of pace iv mind— 
they’re etarnally thriflin’ wid the mest sarious aud sacrid emotions. | I’ll ne- 
ver sarve any but single gintlemin from this out, if I was to be sacrifised for 
it—divil a bit, by the hokey.” 

So saying, Mr. Toole—having, in the course of his harangue re-produced 
his pipe from his pocket, with a view to flourish it in emphatic accompani- 
ment with the cadences of his voice, smote the bowl of it upon the edge of 
his cocked hat, which he held in his hand, with so much passion that the 


head of the pipe flew across the road, and was forever lost among the docks 
and nettles. “The Cock and Anchor,” a new novel. 





ENGINEERING VS. PILOTING. ’ ° 
An acquaintance, who has done some service both as engineer and pilot, 


his experience : ; “adn 
epost, like e easing!” Not at all! After having stood a watch, 





turn into a room as otasa furnace ; no bar, and musq uitoes thick as office- 


seekers at Washington, and equally annoying. Lay a couple of hours fight- 
ing them off—drop asleep, and just as you are 


getting “as comfortable as 


“** Say Bannister’s taken ill—I’m gone to the theatre,’ cried Mathews, rush- 


under Mathews’s nose, entirely changed the expression of his countenance. | 


can be expected,” you are roused out by a fellow feeling your ribs with the 
end of his boot, and calling out ** Four o’clock!” Get up as sharp set as a 
cross-cut saw ; go to the pantry, and find it regularly cleaned out—try for 
| a drink ; the coffee cold, andthe water warm. Go below—try the water in 
the boiler; that seace. Try to raise it, but can’t come it; the pump won’t 
throw. Have the boat landed and work for an hour at it; start again—the 
packing chest out: land and pack; the engine room full of steam, in which 
you are parboiled. Ready for breakfast—get that, and turn in for an inch 
or two of sleep. Just as you have succeeded in hoisting ina small lot, your 
partner is at you, swearing the pump has suspended and he can’t fix it, no 
how! Go below—overhaul the infernal thing, and fuss about, generally, 
for another hour. Start for your room to roast until dinner. While going 
on deck, see the pilot house full of ladies, who are conversing with the 
pilot, he having little else todo but answer them! This is “ Engineer- 
ing !” 

** Well, you like Piloting ?” Notbyajugfull! Take the wheel—night 
as dark as a stack of black cats !—the boat two feet by the head, and charg- 
_ing about the river like a short dog in tall grass. Captain comes on deck; 
| says it’s ** rayther dark,” but he don’t say ‘“‘land.” Stops a few minutes, 
/andsslopes. The boat ‘‘ breaks” for the bank—haul her out. She is off 
for the ** bar,” and ‘out for time,” at that! Ring for a lead; the deck 
hands asleep and the mate helpingthem. ‘ No b-o-t-t-o-m !”’—she strikes, 
drawing four feet! Back her off and try it again. No one on deck—the 
watchman setting his potato trap in the pantry. _ Ring for somebody !— 
the mate comes up, prying his eyes open, and asks if you can see ‘‘ some- 
| thing ;” says he can’t, but don’t mention “land.” Get her straightened 
/down; commences raining—open out the pilot house and take it as it 
| comes, all sides at once! The wheel ropes get so ‘* taut” you can scarcely 

turn the wheel over, and while pulling your arms off, you hear the lazy 

engineer whistling on the steps, ‘* Dance de boatman dance,” and this is 
| Piloting ! Nep. 
St. Louis Reveille. 





| 
| 
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DEAD CHICKENS WON’T CROW. 
Messrs. Editors: In the year 1S—, the Ohio being but a ** Spring Branch,” 


| ie aiianiadilie 


and only navigable for. the smallest class of ‘Floating Palaces,” an Irish 


assertion, and maintained it with so much rudeness, that it required all the tact | Count! or rather no ac-count, except for the rapidity and ease with which 
| he could hide any quantity of feed, embarked on the “fast running” Gre- 


cian, with some sixty other free and enlightened citizens, bound for New 


_ Orleans—the only drawback to his happiness being an indefinite dread that 
| the ‘* spread” would not be ample enough to satisfy his insatiate maw,— 
_ and a strong muscled one he had to hold the quantity of “ fish, flesh, and 
| fowl,” consigned to it. At breakfast he ‘* washed things smartly,” but ‘ sas- 
| sengers,” fried potatoes, and “sich like,” ‘damped down” with coffee 
strong enough to eat holes in his shirt, were to him but “ the substance of 
| things hoped for, and evidence of things not seen.” Dinner was the event 
that was to consummate his every wish, and with a half uttered hope that 
it would be ‘* good”’—** dinner” —“ good” —he watched the “ skillet heads” 
preparing for it, until he heard the dusky ‘* Campanologian” ring his bell, 
with eyes protruded and galvanic jumps, he placed himself opposite the 
only dish of chickens that graced that ‘ festive board.” Fashion and Pey- 
tona are fast—so is lightning—but if you think they or it could beat the 
** highly concentrated” ** double action” lick that ‘* moved ’em—them chick- 
ens—don’t make any bets. The chickenless sovereigns on that ‘ floating 
palace” gazed with awe; but as self preservation was important to them, 
an arrangement was made with the boss cook, to kill the chickens intend- 
ed for the succeeding day, and throw them back into the coop, with the live 
ones. This done, a small sized “ indignation meeting” was got up near our 
** fat friend,” who soon heard a Cassius-looking citizen remark, that it was 
“ad n shame that only such chickens as died‘in the coops were cook- 
ed for dinner.” ‘It is so,” says another—* but I understand it’s the Cap- 
tain’s orders.” With a noise between a grunt and growl, that sounded like 
d-——n, the well-fed count ‘* put” for the coops, which he curiously exam- 
ined. Soon his musical voice was heard at the cook house. ‘“ See here, 
you d——d Ethiopean, do you cook the chickens that die?’ ‘* Why, ole 
massa, dey are mity sickly, and de Cap’en says we must cook de dead ones 
—or dey won’t last!” 

** Hallo! Steward, where are you ‘ toting’ that medicine chest ?” ‘ State 
Room E, sar—dat fat man nigh kill himself eating. He has dat.” 

** I’m going to liquor—are You In?” 

Louisville Courier, 





————————SS—— 


THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


We have been under the necessity of snubbing or drubbing this young 
gentleman for certain impertinencies towards England, and it is probable 
we shall have to lick him again before we have done with him. But there 
is something about him which pleases us. He is rather given to vaporing 
and bluster, as all his countrymen are; but upon the whole he is what 
staunch churchmen call a devilish good fellow. There is a dash of devil- 
may-care-ism in him which marks the true sailor, according to the English 


idea of the tar; he is kind and generous towards his inferiors—idolised by 


the crews of the ships he has commanded, and loved by his friends. He is, 
moreover, the only member of Louis Philippe’s family for whom the great 
majority of the French nation cares a straw—the only one whom ninety- 
nine Frenchmen out of every hundred would not be disposed to send to— 
Satan’s hotel ; a rather warm place, as Harry of Exeter informs us, and sure- 
ly he knows, for if he hasn’t been there he ought to be. 


Joinville has always been a wild dog, so much so that old Louis ep oy 
who is master in his family if ever man was, has never yet succeeded in thor- 
oughly breaking him in. It was his incorrigibility (as we think the dic- 
tionary would call it, but as it is a big word, we are not quite sure,) that 
caused Louis Philippe first of all to make a sailor of him; and it has been 
Joinyville’s own taste, as much as Louis Philippe’s calculation that has kept 
him a sailor. At sea he does his duty, we believe, well and manfully, and 
takes great pains thoroughly to understand his profession. In personal 
courage he is by no means deficient, but, au contraire, has all that dashing 
headlong bravery for which his-countrymen are distinguished. In fact, take 
him all in all, he is, perhaps, the best sailor—for a Prince—that has ever 
existed. Certainly he is far superior to our late most puissant, most illus- 
trious—as Mr. Lodze’s Peeraze Book calls him—King William the Fourth, 
by the grace of God, and all that—though the poor defunct monarch him- 
self was not amiss for a sailor Prince, or a Prince sailor. 


On land, Joinville has played many most extraordinary pranks, but we 
have no intention of wasting paper in recording them. His return home 
always occasioned great inquietude to his royal papa, which never ceased 
until he was safely packed off to sea again. The young man had a peculiar 
talent for dispensing money ; but as Louis Philippe has a peculiar taste for 
keeping, he dealt out the pieces bearing his own phizso scantily, that Join- 
ville was frequently obliged to put his name to stamped paper to raise the 
wind. The holders of these various slips of papier deemed it prudent not 
to present them at the treasury of the Civil List until the signer of them 
had put a few leagues between him and /a belle France. But when they 
were presented—heavens! how the old gentleman who does the Majesty 
of France stamped and tore his hair—we beg pardon—his wig. But there 
was no alternative but to pay se ay them he did—though with 

uy a bitter groan, and many a heart-rending cry. i 
See his maitlaee, Joinville has been somewhat tamer. ° He and his wife 
suit each other admirably—their characters are so much alike, both having 


‘! 30 much of the devil in their composition, and both taking good care to 


show it. The Princess, who is very handsome, is terribly bored at the Court 
of the Tuileries, by Louis Philippe’s immersion in politics, and the Queen’s 
attention to religious duties; but her husband does his best to amuse her, 
and he seems to succeed in his amiable endeavor, They pass much of their 
time together, and live more isolated than any other branch of the royal 
family. ‘The Princess, who is a daughter of Brazil, is immensely rich, 

must have been a great prize in Louis Philippe’s eyes, who has had such 
difficulty in marrying his children. Joinville was designed to marr her 
elder sister, but having taken a fancy to her instead, he positively au flat- 


ly refused the other, notwithstanding the crown of Brazil will one day adorn 
her brow. London paper. 
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MORAL COURAGE. 

There is no courage like moral courage ; and the highest degree of mo- | 
ral courage is that which is exhibited upon small occasions. The moral | 
courage of a minister of state is often regarded as a matter of wonderment. | 


Someti the moral courage of politicians quite staggers us! To know | left foot. j 
ne Sip x me , 4 ee , in any of the gardens in your neighborhood, you may practice standing in 


one’s self requires some study; to master one’s self is the greatest of all 
moral exertions. Great acts of self-sacrifice, we repeat, are nothing to lit- 
tle ones. The doctor bleeds his dearest friend without a sigh ; so does the | 
lawyer; the feelings are excluded from matters of business. The insolvent 
comes boldly forward, makes a virtue of necessity, and—meets his credit- | 
ors ; he is rewarded with his freedom ; he becomes an emancipated man— 
can walk both sides of the way up and down great thoroughfares—and, 
what is more, be at home to everybody. . 

There are many moral, social, and philosophical forlorn hopes which we 
could mention; but they are for great men and great occasions. Our pre- 
sent purpose is to touch upon some of the minor affairs of life, setting 
down, for the information of people of limited means and pretensions, a 
few words of homely advice, which they will do well to profit by; rules 
which have been supplied to us from sources of practical experience— 
maxims and aphorisms of simple, sound, but weighty meaning—injunc- 
tions which are the growth of conviction—a sort of small salad advice, 
which has sprung up in men’s brains, the spontaneous growth of reason 
and reflection, and brought forth for a wise purpose, no doubt. The coun- 
cil we receive in a word—and that a half-mocking one: the preceptical 
admonitions that come from lips whose owners are entitled to utter them 
without question—the sort of advice which would fall from the half uncon- 
scious drunkard or gamester in his last moments ; the instruction of a man 
in the Queen’s Bench; the warning of a felon on the scaffold ;—such hints 
as these require no recommendation—nobody doubts their validity ; and 

with that impression we proceed to give a few of the seemingly unimpor- 
tant regulations to which we allude :— 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you have got the money in 
your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you do not need, however 
much you may admire it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when it is necessary that you should 
do so, and to hold your tongue when it is better that you should be silent. 

Have the courage to speak to a poor friend in a seedy coat, even in the 
street, and when arich one is nigh. ‘The effort is less than many people 
take it to be, and the act is worthy a king. } 

Have the courage to set down every penny you spend, and add it up 
weekly. bis 

Have the courage to pass vour host’s lackey at the door, without giving 
him a shilling, when you know you cannot afford it—and, what is more, 
that the man has not earned it. : ' 

Have the courage to own that you are poor, and you disarm poverty of 
her sharpest sting. ; 

Have the courage to laugh at your personal defects, and the world will 
be deprived of that pleasure, by being reminded of their own. 

Have the courage to admit that you have been in the wrong, and you 
will remove the fact from the mind of others, putting a desirable impressien 
in the place of an unfavorable one. 

Have the courage to adhere to a first resolution when you cannot change 
it for a better ; and to abandon it at the eleventh hour, upon conviction. 

Have the courage to make a will, and what is more, a just one. 

Have the courage to face a difficulty, lest it kick you harder than you 
bargain for. Difficulties, like thieves, often disappear at a glance. 

Have the courage to leave a convivial party at a proper hour for so doing, 
however great the sacrifice ; and to stay away from one, upon the slightest 
grounds for objection, however great the temptation to go. 

Have the courage to place a poor man at your table, although a rich one 
be present, and to show equal courtesy to both ; and to deny your house to 
those whose qualities you condemn, whatever be their character and 
station. 

Have the courage to dance with ugly people—if you dance at all ; and 
to decline dancing, if you dislike the performance, or cannot accomplish it 
to yuur satisfaction. 

Have the courage to avoid accommodation bills, however badly you want 
money ; and to decline pecuniary assistance from your dearest friend. 

Have the courage to shut your eyes at the prospect of large profits, and 
to be content with small ones. 

Have the courage to tell 2 man why you will not lend him your money ; 
he will respect you more than if you tell him you can’t. 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable acquaintance you possess, 
when he convinces you that he lacks principle. ‘* A friend should bear 
with a friend’s infirmities”—not his vices. i 

Have the courage to show your preference for honesty, in whatever guise 
it appears; and your contempt for vice, surrounded by attractions. 

Have the courage to wear your old garments till you can pay for new 
ones. 

Have the courage to thrust your legs down between the sheets in cold 
weather; and to shave every day before breakfast. 

Have the courage to pass the bottle without filling your own glass, when 
you have reasons for so doing; and to laugh at those who urge you to the 
contrary. jue 

Have the courage to wear thick boots in winter, and to insist upon your 
wife and daughters doing the like. 

Have the courage to review your own conduct—to condemn it where you 
detect faults—to amend it to the best of your ability—to make good resolves 
for your future guidance, and to keep them. 

Have the courage to decline playing at cards for money, when ‘‘ money 
is an object,” or to cease playing when your losses amount to as much as 
you can afford to lose. 

Have the courage to acknowledge ignorance of any kind; every body 
will immediately doubt you, and give you more credit than any false preten- 
sions could secure. 

Have the courage to prefer propriety to fashion—one is but the abuse of 
the other. 

Have the courage to listen to your wife when you should do so, and not 
to listen to her when you should not. (This applies to husbands.) 

Have the courage to provide a frugal dinner for a friend, whom you 
‘‘ delight to honor,” and when you cannot afford wine to offer him porter. 

Have the courage to demand your lawver’s bill—the sooner the better ; 


to pay it by all means ; and not to employ him again if you can help it. 
The English Gentleman. 





.“ TIME WORKS WONDERS.” 
A NEW COMEDY JUST BROUGHT OUT IN LONDON. 

We select the following ‘‘ bits” as specimens of the spirited points with 
which the comedy abounds :— 

Felix—it seems but a few weeks since she was a wild thing running 
about in a pinafore, and eating bread and butter. 

Truffle—Yes ; and you think the innocent creatures will go on eating it 
for years to come, when somebody whispers, ‘‘bride-cake ”—and down 


drops the bread and butter. * * 
Miss Tucker—I declare, Mr. Goldthumb, it seems you have read every- 


thing. . 

Galdthumb—Why, Ma’am, after working thirty years as a trunk-maker, 
*twould be to my shame if I didn’t know something of the literature of my 
country. * * * ho 

Jugby—Certainly, man’s wicked angel is in money. I often catch my- 
self with something bold as a lion bouncing from my heart, when the shil- 
ling rattles, and the lion, as small as any weazel, slinks back again. * * 

Bantam—This is what the world calls principle! Owed me half a crown 
for seven years and wears lavender water. * * 

Mrs. Tucker— but can gratitude be indelicate ? ; 

Florentine—It may be mean. True gratitude, in the very fullness of its 
soul, knows not the limits of its debt ; but when it weighs each little gift 
—books down each passing courtesy—it ceases to be gratitude, and sinks 
to calculation. Why, I hope I’m grateful for the flowers at my feet, but I 
were most unworthy of their sweetness, could I coldly sit down to count 
ae 

Goldthumb—I forget the lines, but I remember the paper perfectly. | 

Sir Gilbert—The frequent fate of poetry with some people; insensible 
to its inspiration, they only dwell upon its rags. “! 

Goldthumb—Many a time when my brain’s been torn to bits, I’ve gone 
and buried myself in my trunks. 

Miss Tucker—Perhaps a little opium will relieve the gentleman ? 

Goldthumb—Pooh! There’s a sort of writing that’s better than all the 
opium in the world. * * 

Miss Tucker.—And what does London pride mean? 

Bessy—That means a house in a square, and the best pew in the church. 

Felix—Oh, she might marry him, though she loved you still. 

Clarence—Indeed ! , 

Feliz—Yes, though they mightn’t know it. You see when love is slight- 
ed, pride sometimes borrows his look—his voice—his sweet syllables. And 
with these the little impostor leads poor maidens to the altar: and then 

* . > “ ~ ’ ’ 
and not till then, when the last rivet’s driven in the hymeneal manacle, 
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Truffile—I once dreamt I was flayed alive, and the next morning I was 


| served with the copy of a writ. 





THE CANON OF THE POLKA. 
I. At the concluding note of the bar before you begin, throw back your 
If there is such a thing as a pewter Mercury or a plaster Cupid 


the attitude the figure is in, the being able to stand like a goose on one leg, 
being an important, and, indeed, essential faculty to those who aspire to be 
rated A 1 in Polka. 

II. Take a good tight hold of your partner and keep it; it is the height 
of spooniness to let anything slip through your fingers. 

III. Remember, that in your step you stride, not straddle. If you cannot 
keep your own legs in their proper places, you may rely upon it no one else 
will do it for you. 

IV. Be moderate in your kicks, as you ought to be in all your other plea- 
sures, and to not forget that in kicking you lash, not prance. 

V. Stop when you hear your partner sobbing very painfully, or when you 
observe her gown is coming off. Nothing marks a chivalrous mind more 
than consideration for women ; for which reason also, you will not fail to 
carry a small pincushion in your pocket to repair damages, for their dresses 
are everlastingly coming to pieces, and the twelve or fourteen spare pins 
they generally carry, are seldom sufficient to keep them together for more 
than two, or at most three, Polkas. 

VI. Recollect, the utter disregard of time, common at present in waltzing, 
is nut safe in Polka, as it can be more easily detected. If you cannot dance 
in time, dance with nobody under nine or ten stone. At that weight, if 
she has any ear, she will keep you tolerably steady; if she has none, every 
one will think it is her fault. 


virtue that saves in Polka. 

VIII. Remember that the momentum of a body in motion is composed of 
its ee and its velocity ; and where collisions are plenty, choose accord- 
ingly. 

1X. Holding your left hand up in the air, like the figure of Justice dang- 
ling the scales over a country court-house, seldom fails to excite admira- 
tion; walking (not dancing, but walking) backwards through the thickest 
of the crowd will impress the bystanders with a high opinion of your good 
taste, or you may stop in the middle of the room, and lift your feet alter- 


merable, if you have only tact enough to select that best suited to your own 
capacity. 

X. If you have just been introduced to your partner, you may every now 
and then stop, as if you were astonished at something before you, and then 
make a hop or two backwards; she will of course take you for a shop boy, 


great person. 


great deal on another, is the way to get to windward of the terrestrial 
angels. 


care to push your partner before you. Everybody that can must get out of 
her way, though you yourself might find it otherwise. Whenever Irish 
mobs are taking liberties with regular troops, they always keep any women 
they can catch in their front; and there is a good deal of discretion in the 
practice. 

XII. In case of casualties, go on never minding—the maxim will stand 
you in good stead in many things besides the Polka; and now, if you can- 


not distinguish yourself in Po'ka and small tea parties, don’t blame us. 
Krom Capt. Knox’s “ Spirit of the Polka.” 





LA NENA, THE SPANISH DANSEUSE. 

The following lines are attributed to the muse of Lord Francis Egerton. 
The ideas are exceedingly pretty, and so is the little Spanish girl to whom 
they relate; and though we cannot accord the extreme measure of beauty 
to the danseuse in question, the liberal sentiments of the noble lord will 
undoubtedly be highly appreciated, not only by La Nena herself, but by 
her master, whois said to be a near relative. Evening Mirror. 

Once more my anchor swings above the brine, 
Yet, to what shore so e’er I plough the main, 





One page in memory’s album shall be thine, 
Seville, the flower of all the realms of Spain. 


And thou, sweet Nena, when that page I scai, 
With many an outline of fantastic grace, 

With Moorish arch and Arab tracery’s lore, 
Thy gentle vision there shall find a place. 


If sages rightly to the dancer’s skill 

Have given the name of motion’s poetry, 
I ask no other Lesbos than Seville, 

No fairer Sappho, gentle child, than thee. 


To thy young ear time has not struck the hour 
For aught but gay guitar or castanet ; 

Nor breath of lover stirred the jasmin flower 
Which decks thy locks of Andalusian jet. 


Oh! may some sylph, commissioned from above, 
Still haunt that flower, and, with Ithuriel spear, 
Deny to all but truth and honest love 
Access and entrance to that maiden ear. 


Thou art not all thou shalt be, more than Spain 
Is what she was. That eye, half dew, half fire 
Can but provoke some livelier music’s strain, 
Some nameless wanderer’s verse, like mine, inspire. 


Time was when charms like thine matured had warmed. 
To triumphs, not of dancing, but of war; 

And partner in the seguedille had armed 
To onslaught on the Arab’s Alcazar. 


When, such approving glance as thine to meet, 
Towns had been sacked, and Emirs had been slain ; 
And at the lively Nena’s nimble feet 
The spoils of slaughtered infidels had lain. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN IN LONDON. 
THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMAN is a very extraordinary woman. She has 
already attained a degree of celebrity such as no other American ever ar- 
rived at—and what is more, such as no other American ever merited. She 
is likely to become still more distinguished among us, for it is long, very 
long, since an actress possessing so much talent appeared upon the English 
stage. 


cannot produce any theatrical “* wonder of the age,” and this fact is morally 
admitted throughout the States, for an English actor or actress of very ordi- 
nary abilities is received among them as an extraordinary luminary, and 
bad performers are patronised in the absence of something better. This 
resignation on the part of Americans to the scarcity of ‘native talent,” has 
hitherto been fatal to the success of their fellow countrywoman, Miss 
Cushman; for that lady’s abilities have never been appreciated on the other 
side the Atlantic. It is by all manner of means’ natural that “ Jonathan” 
should be slow to discover anything approaching real genuine and native 
genius amongst his dramatic sons and daughters—seeing that it was never 


lieving the Young Country to be too “ independent ” for histrionic fame— 
too unsophisticated for the higher walks of the drama. 

It was, however, most astonishing that capabilities such as Miss Cush- 
man possesses, should have remained so long unnoticed; for they are not 
only of the most exalted and refined description, but so true to nature, so 
strikingly exquisite, and so extraordinarily powerful, as to be calculated to 
reach the most uncultivated minds and touch the rudest feelings. The 
force of truth lies in all her delineations of character ; the feelings she ex- 
presses are irresistibly effective ; her manner is free from all that is objec- 


into an impression of having witnessed something more than a mere per- 
sonation of the apt creation of an author’s brain. She so thoroughly AY rel 
tifies herself with the part entrusted to her as to entirely overcome disad- 
vantages, which, to an individual less gifted, might mar the intended effect. 
We allude to the lady’s personal appearance. er face and figure are not 
by any means favorable to her success. The former, although by no means 
uninteresting, is not suited to the stage; for, independently of very fine 
eyes, not one feature is what may be termed attractive, while the latter is 
spare and angular, and not shaped according to approved notions of grace 
aud beauty. A first impression upon seeing her is such a8 would render 
the after victory of any other woman utterly hopeless. Yet does Miss 
Cushman singularly triumph over every personal obstacle. As with all he- 
roes and heroines, her efforts and her capabilities mount with the difficul- 








creature feels it is not love, but pride alone that’s bound | The intelligence which beams in her face banishes every thought of slain. 


ness—the expressions which it portrays are those which excite the 
thy of the beholder ; and feelings, after all, are always our masters the 
she kindles for herself in every bosom —to these she appeals, and they oe 
tirely assent. We are carried away by the superiority or mind over matter 
—caring not about exquisite grace and extraordinary beauty—and acknow. 
ledging no influence but that of intellect. The charms of form and feature 
—the magic of one and the majesty of the other are for those who Possess 
nought else, while Miss Cushman, with single handed but all-powerful ve. 
nius, needs no such corporeal and questionable auxiliaries. “ 
Mr. Macready, who, in spite of all the flattery of painters, engravers, and 
writers, is a plain man, deserves more credit for his mastery over the pre- 
judicial disadvantage of personal appearance than any other man we could 
mention, save the Spectator, who gloried in describing his own ugliness 
The resemblance between Macready and Miss Cushman is most extraordi. 
nary. We did not believe it possible that a feminine form and face could 
so closely resemble that of our first tragic actor. Were Macready a youth 
in petticoats, the likeness between the pair in question would be ridiculous 
Nor are they only alike to each other in outward form—in figure and feature 
(it must be remembered that the lady is a very handsome likeness of the 
gentleman)—but in look and gesture—in accent and emphasis—in attitude 
and action—in all that she says, or looks, or does, Miss Cushman strongly 
reminds us of Macready. Yet there is a limit to the resemblance; Ma- 
cready is strongest in a fury; Miss Cushman excels in depicting feeling— 
feeling such as woman only can know and evince. In her representation 
of Julia in the Hunchback on Monday night, the applause which she eli- 
cited was rapturous and well deserved. At first artless, buoyant, hopeful; 
next gay, glittering, and thoughtless—carried away by the force of youthful 
spirits Into extravagance cf imagination and conduct, excited by the charm 
of novelty, and suddenly called to her senses by the deepest wound a wo- 





VII. If yeu can dance, impress upon your partner that she must trust | 


herself implicitly and unresistingly to your guidance—faith being the only | love and offended pride—all tears and passion. Next ‘ perplexed in the 


nately, like aturkey in deep mud; in short, the paths of fame are innu- | 





Miss Cushman is, par excellence, the exception to the rule that America 


man could receive. Then proud and full of anger—bhurt sorely in mind 
and heart—full of imaginary wrong and impotent revenge—divided between 


extreme ”—yielding to the master-passion, love—-struggling with the 
strength of woman’s dignity—writhing undet the wretchedness of a dlight- 
ed heart and disappointed affections—desperate in her extreme distress— 
hopeful in the greatest extremity—alive to a sense of honour as well as 
that of misery—despairing and eventually happy—all—every conflicting 
passion and varied sentiment were well told by this clever actress. Others 
may have /ooked the character of Julia, but none ever aeted it so well. 
London English Gentleman. 





THE LATE HARRIETTE WILSON AND THE DISPATCH. 
About a month since we received acommunication from a correspondent, 


| 
| informing us of the death of the “* notorious” Harriette Wilson, who created 


such a sensation amongst ali classes, about twenty years since, by the pub- 
| lication of her ‘* Memoirs,” together with various particulars relative to the 
| latter portion of her existence. As she had not for several years been pro- 


and then you may produce considerable effect by talking familiarly of some | minently before the public, we deemed it best not to revive the memory of 
None but a blundering blockhead thinks he can go straight | a once fashionable h—t, whose calumnies were well nigh forgotten, and to 
ahead into a woman’s good graces. ‘To lose a little on one tack, and gain a | consign all relating to her to oblivion, the more especially as we understood 


| it to be the wish of her remaining friends, and of other parties more or less 
connected with her. We hoped, also, by our not observing any notice taken 


XI. If you have a taste for going round the room on the wrong side, | of the circumstance, that our brethren of the press had formed the same 
against the stream, never mind the inconvenience it puts others to, but take ; resolution. Harriette, however, has been made the subject of an article, 


penned not in the mildest spirit, in the pages of a contemporary who, in 
general, is distinguished for his liberality. 

; Two features are prominent in the article alluded to, viz. the information 
it gives, and the disclaimer it contains against ‘* scandal-mongers,” and 
‘** harpies of the press.” 

The writer states that many noblemen and gentlemen who had formerly 
paid visits to Harriette, to avoid exposure, sent her at various times large 
sums of money, which continued till within a day or two of her death— 
that fifty pounds were sent to her by the Duke of within forty-eight 
hours of her death. Not satisfied with this, we suppose in order to display 
more pointedly his detestation of ‘* scandal-mongers,” he afterwards gives 
the amount of sums sent by other parties, with blanks for names, but blanks 
easily filled up by all acquainted with her ‘‘ Memoirs.” Her chief de- 
pendence, he says, was on an annuity which she received quarterly, yet, 
after all, notwithstanding the large sums of money she was in the habit of 
extorting by threats of exposure, and the annuity—it appears she left little 
or no money behind her. 

The spirit which actuated the concoctor of the article is evidenced by 
the motive which he gives for keeping ner death private. He says it was 
‘kept snug” for the purpose of obtaining more money, under the pretence 
that it was for Harriette’s use. Latterly, it appears, Harriette Wilson be- 
came a confirmed brandy-drinker, and until twenty-four hours of her death 
she indulged freely in the intoxicating spirit; she also embraced the Catho- 
lic faith, and outwardly exhibited the sign of a pious, penitent woman, 
We are not aware that there is any necessary connection between embrac- 
ing the Catholic faith and drinking brandy; but our contemporary does not 
inform us whether her penitential moeds came on alternately with her re- 
ceipts of money and her attacks on the brandy-bottle, and while she was in 
a maudlin state of drunkenness, although we have little doubt that she was 
at those times ‘* decidedly pious.” 

** We have one letter before us,” says the writer, “in which the reverend 

gentleman says that having to meet his reverend brother, on his arrival 
from the North, he could not see her that day, but would make arrange- 
ments that she should not be disappointed on the following day.” This 
does not seem a very necessary disclosure to make concerning a clergyinan, 
and given, too, in so plain a manner, “having to meet his reverend brother 
from the North,” that his family and connections must, of course, know the 
individual meant; thus, like a candid friend, doing all in his power to 
enlighten and annoy. But he proceeds—‘‘ We secured this communica- 
tion, and have since committed it to the flames.” Yes; after publishing a 
sufficiency to do all the mischief; but we really cannot understand how he 
can have a letter before him which he committed to the flames. Surely 
this must have been a communication from some correspondent, which was 
inadvertently inserted. 
_ For the information of those of our readers who feel any curiosity rezard- 
ing so notorious a Woman, we may mention that she died on the 10th March, 
at No. 3, Draycott place, Chelsea, and was buried at Fulham, in the ceme- 
tery, on the 17th, aged fifty-five. London paper. 





_-- 


; CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE BOOK. 

_ George Cruikshank’s Table Book is a clever book—it is a droll and amu- 
_ sing book, and what is more, it is a good one. Its tone and character are of 
| the right kind—fun at no expense of truth and justice—humor without ve- 

nom, and satire without spite. ‘The Stage Assassin,” by the editor, Mr. 
a’Becket, is written and illustrated to the very life. “The Mesmeric Din- 
ne” 18 a good natured “show up” of Miss Martineau, one at which that 
lady herself will be the first to laugh. Among several lively and amusing 
papers, there is one in particular which arrests our attention—that of “A 
| passage in the Polk Oregon War,” from the ‘“‘ Kentucky Keepsake” for 
1855, The writer of this article hits off with wit and humor the American 
characteristics,of the present day, and their probable growth at ten years 
hence. From this aptly exagge’ated account of a sea steam-fight we make 
| the following extract :— 
| ** The British, baffied at sea and beaten on shore, continued, with island 
obstinacy, to protract their resistance to the gallant republicans. But as 
| the champions of liberty, aided by their slaves, had captured nearly the 
| whole of the English fleet, it became necessary for the serfs of the Guelph 
_ to press (in accordance with their tyrannical practice) every vessel which 
could be laid hold of into the service of their mistress. The Red Rover, of 
Margate, and the Diamond, of Gravesend, together with the Matrimony, 0! 











| Chelsea, and the Flirt, of Vauxhall, had long since been taken by the me- 


known to exist among that “free and enlightened” set of people, and be- | 





tionable ; and her acting altogether is calculated to beguile the spectator | 





ties with which she has to contend, and her victory is the more glorious. 
" 


rican cruisers and bore the stripes and the stars in proud token of triumph. 
A recent action, in which that superior Herne Bay boat, the Prince ol 
Wales, escaped, with the loss of her steward and finnel, from a New York 
coal-barge, somewhat revived the depressed spirits of England, and it was 


| resolved instantly to put into commission the Fairy, a beautiful little steam 


boat of one pony power, which had been admirably built and luxuriantly 
furnished for the river trips of the English Queen.” 

Here follows the result of the fight :— 

** And now began one of those extraordinary displays of naval science, 
which, until they were technically described (if not explained) by the im- 
mortal Cooper, in his celebrated nautical romances, were considered as con- 
tributions to the library of the marines. The skilful commanders of both 
ships, alike emulous of fame (though from motives of far diferent merit) 
put in practice every maneuvre which a seaman’s knowledge could supply, 
or a steamer’s paddles execute. ‘The vessels actually flew round and round 
one another, like pugilists in combat, lashing the waves into a white toa, 
and filling the air with clouds of white smoke. The firing was kept up by 
both with the utmost fury, though from the circumstance of neither crew 
being able to see the enemy, less damage was done than might have beel 
anticipated. The tactics of the commander of the Nigger were marked by 
a boldness bordering on rashness, for, ordering the safety-valve to be solder 
ei down, he seized the instant when his versel was riding on the summit 
of a mountain wave to fire all his guns on both sides, he himself dischers- 
ing his blunderbuss, and shouting terrifically through a speaking-trumpet 
to his unseen foe—‘ Strike ! you tarnation stranger, strike 

‘The contest lasted for upwards of four hours, and yet owing to the pe 
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culiar circumstances which attended it, neither vessel seemed to gaina| Plessy, the fascinating actress, is to be shortly married to the sa2ant Ara- 


marked superiority. In vain were the tremendous broadsides of the Gri- 
my Nigger thundered upon her enemy, the Fairy still rode the deep, and 
«continued her pigmy discharge with British pertinacity. But it seemed as 
if the two captains had, at the self-same instant, resolved upon ending the 
action by a decisive blow. For atthe very moment when Captain Tuckett, 
in the deepest tones of his stormy voice, exclaimed, ‘ Horse-Marines! 
Charze ? the captain of Queen Victoria’s ship suddenly abandoned the 
helm, and seizing an enormous carving-knife which lay upon the deck, 
rushe! forward, and cut off the weather gage. ‘ 

“Tas next instant ships and crews were alike in atoms, and nothing was 
heard bit tae faiat echoes of the voices of the two captains ; the bold Eng- 
lishman hiving expired with ‘Rule Britannia’ on his lips, whilst the last 
gasp of the American was wafted away oa the air of ‘ Yankee Doodle. 


PLAYING THE POLITE TO THE POPE. 

At length, about two o'clock, p.m. a royal sal te was fired from the Mole- 
head battery, which annonnced to us that bis holiness was approaching by sea. 
I was im:nediately despatched, attendcd by two orderly dragoons, to receive 
the holy father at the landing place. {| went up to him as soon as his fine old, 
saint-like, venerable figure had put its foot on the warf; and approaching his 
sacred person hat in hand, bending low, to make my obeisance as profound as 
possible, said (in Italinn) that I had been sent by the commandant of the troops 
to congratulate Sua Sanctila on his safe arrival at Genoa, and to hope that he 
had not suffered from the fatigues of his journey. His holiness looked up in 
my face (for he was a little thin decrepit old man), with considcrable doubt in 
the expression of his face, and said, * What troops?" I presume he was led 
into this uncertainty by seeing me in a blue jacket, with gold lace, my undress 
artillery uniform ; and as we have no barbarous interferers with this army, | 
wore huge pair of mustachoes, On my replying, Eng ish, and that | was an 
English officer, he immediately seized hold of my hand. and in the most ener- 
getic manner, said, he was under great obligations to the English, and that he 
loved and respected them much, and felt happy and safe now that he was 
amongst them. Pius the Seventh, as he stood before me, | observed, wore a 
kind of Greek cassote cloak or tunic, a sacerdota' vestment, made of white 
challis or cashmere, which hung loose about his person, with the exception of 
its being fastened bya girdle, or cord, round his waist To the cassote was 
attache! a hood or cowl, fringed with gold, that hung over his shoulders 
The dress was extrenely long, loose, large, and touched the ground ; thus hi- 
ding from public gaze the toe that kings of old were wont to kiss. On his 
head was placed a high whi:e cap, apparently of felt and representing ami 
tre, or episcopal crown, but quite plain. Round his neck was a rosary, consis 
ting -f very large-sized-beads on which he could count fifteen Ave-Marias and 
fifteen P ster nosters: ef what materials the beads were composed I know net ; 
they looked like Roman pearls of very great size. To this rosary was ap- 
pendeda very large crucifix. fis tout ensemb'e inspired me with awe and 
reverence ; his conntenance was radiant with goodness, and appeared the most 
placid, s-int like, and divine, | ev-r remember to hive looked upon. As al 
movements are made in the narrow, levelling, and unaristocratic streets of 
Genoa in sedan chairs (four-wheeled carriages being never used), the pope 
was placed in one; whilst I, the oualy heretic in the procession (in which ten 
red-legged and red-capped cardinals walked), had the honour of pacing by his 
side, his holiness sometimes holding my hand, whilst at others he rested his 
own pale emaciated one on mine as it held on by the window of his portanti- 
no; that isto say, whenit was not employed counting the beads, or making 
the sign of the cross, as he passed the weeping, the kneeling, and even _— 
trate multitude. The procession was led by a cross-bearer, carrying a large 
massive silver cross, followed by four of the cardinals,—who were more par- 
ticularly distinguished by their red stockings, their ‘* purple and fine linen” 
being either laid asi'e, or covered by outer and more convenient travelling gar 
ments. * * * Qn this line, three thousand British tro ps were drawn up, 
facing inwards, with sufficient space between their ranks to permit the proces- 
sion to pass through; and here was my ho.oured friend and commander, 
“ Black Jack,” with the whole of the staff, &c. ready to receive and greet the 
Roman pontiff. On reaching this piazza, I explained to his holiness that it 
would be necessary to halt for an instant, that I might have the honour of pre 
senting the British commandant. The crowd, the screaming, and the shout 
ing, was here tremendous, ard I had much difficulty in lugging up my friend 
Jack, whom I named. When J had got him sufficiently near to his holiness’ 
sedan, the pope instantly rose, and pushed out his delicate hand from the por- 
tantino, expecting, no doubt, as belonging to a sovereign prince. that it would 
receive a respectful kiss from the untutored and unsophisticated Jack. No 
such thing ; to my horror and dismay, in a rough, soldierlike manner, he gave 
itahearty Bri ish squeeze, and said, in his best Jtalian, he was delighted to 
see his holiness in Genoa. The people seemed highly delighted with this truly 
John-Buil like reception. My friend now arranged himself on the right side 
of the sacred sedan, tothe exclusion of Cardinal Pacca; I again taking post 
on the left. As soon asthe pageant entered the line of armed men, the 14th 
regiment presented arms. and its band struck up our national air, which all 
the British regiments did in succession as his holiness passed. The statf 
officers, taking their stations two abreast, accompanied him, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the assembled population, who naturally were struck with won- 
der and surprise, to behold the head of the Roman church in the midst of he 
retics, guarded by British soldiers, and surrounded by British officers, all un- 
covered, and rendering homage and respect to the holy father, who continued 
to hold the hand of the wildest and most unreclaimed heretic in Genoa. Du- 
ting our progress, the pope asked me several questions with respect to pia 
ces and persons, crossing and blessinz every one as he passed along; many a 
sign oftve cross and many a benediction, consequently fell on my head before 
it reached the kneeling supplicants it was intended for. When we arrived at 
the Palazzo D, his holiness retired for a few minutes into an inner chamber, 
and then returned to hold a kind of levée. Colones] Maxweil’s Adventures. 








Olla Podride. 


Selections from late Americah and Foreign papers received at the Office of the N. York 
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‘“ Spirit of the Times.” 








There is reason to believe that, about August next, Paris will exhibit the 
imposing and (to the Parisians, above all people in the world,) exciting 
spectacle of no less than six crowned heads at one and the same time—viz., 
Louis Philippe himself, the Queen of England, the King of the Belgians, 
the King of Naples, the Queen of Spain, and the King of Holland. 

All the “fast men” are on the gui vive for the arrival of the beautiful 
Mdlle. Lievenne, of the French theatre. Since the new importations, the 
old ones—Nathalie, Estelle, Valerie, &c.—are voted passées, their noses 
are consequently quite out of joint, and what is worse, their purses are not 
half so well replenished as formerly. 

We very much regret to announce the indisposition of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, chiefly arising, we believe, from an aceident which befel his Lord- 
ship a few evenings since, on alighting from his carriage at the door of his 
mansion in South-street. The Noble Viscount, it appears, caught his foot 
in the folds of a cloak in which he was enveloped, the consequence being 
that he fell heavily upon the stone steps leading to the hall of the mansion. 
lhe whole of his Lordship’s left side was very badly bruised by the fall, 
and we are sorry to learn the Noble Viscount has been confined to his bed 
ever since the accident. Prince Albert has called once personally on his 
Lordship. Mr. Anson has paid daily visits to South-street, on the part of 
her Majesty and his Royal Highness, to make inquiries as to the Noble Vis- 
count’s health. The Duke of Wellington and a great number of the Nobi- 
lity have also called to make similar inquiries. Dr. Copeland is in attend- 
ance upon his Lordship. 


The appearance of Vestris in “ Medea,” in the Haymarket burlesque, and 
the admirable art by which she gives herself the appearance of youth, has 
induced the belief that she has frequent recourse to her own ‘‘ cauldron,” 
80 potent is the charm by which she still continues to enthral her ad- 
mirers. Her Jord, but not her master, declares that he has not been so 
affectionate for a long time as during the run of this burlesque, inasmuch 
= = has to address her as Medea (my dear) many times in the course of 

ening, 

It has veen—or ought to have been—often remarked, that crime is a 
stranger to cheerfulness, but that virtue dwells inthe joyous heart. There 
are few traits in the character of Mr. Pitt—whose stupendous mind must 
have been loaded to fulness with the weightiest affairs of nations—more in- 
eee than his playfulness in the presence of children, whom he de- 
ighted to make the companions of his leisure moments. It may appear 
less extraordinary, but cannot be less gratifying, to know that our young 
_ interesting Queen and her illustrious Consort, though indefatigable in 
a discharse of the duties of their high calling, do at times relax into all 
the sportive mirth natural to their age—as the corridors of Buckingham 
Palace (and our own eyes) can attest. Court Journal- 


‘. As we observe that Mr. William Vincent Wallace, a distinguished pian- 
iste, who has only just arrived among us, is about to make his debut before 
— English audience, at the morning concert to be given this day at the 
anover Square Rooms, by Signor Giacinti Marras, we may state our ex- 
pectation, founded on having heard Mr. Wallace in private, that he will 
Make no small sensation in the musical world. Ib. 


, ge. He has long been considered a second Solomon; but it is said the fair 
_demoiselle will, nevertheless, be able to “‘ teach him a thing or two,” with 
which he is at present but indifferently acquainted. If this be true, she 
| ought to be immediately dubbed F.R.S., R.A., and, indeed, the whole al- 
phabet, for her devotion to letters. 

Let any of our readers walk down King street about mid-day, and they 
will be sure to see a string of broughams in waiting between Willis’s room 
and the St. James’s. These will be found to belong to the French actresses, 
amongst whom this mode of conveyance amounts to a passion. Mademoi- 
selles Ozy and Andrea, who have just arrived, have brought over their own 
vehicles—an act which must convince those gentlemen about to become 
purchasers, that this is equivalent to ticketing the article within at a high 
price. 

On the occasion of the birth, at St. Petersburgh, of the infant Grand 
Duke, son of his Imperial Highness, a great number of promotions took 
place in the army. Seven Lt-Generals were advanced to a grade equivalent 
to Field-Marshals ; twenty-one Major-Generals were made Lieutenant- 
Generals, and as many Colonels, Major-Generals. On the same occa- 
sion, Count Nesselrode was elevated to the dignity of Chancellor of the 
Empire. 

The fellow was witty, says the Boston Bee, who, at a celebration Down 
East, lately gave the following toast :— 

“ Here’s a health to poverty : it sticks to us when all friends forsake us.” 


Ranelagh has vowed to let his moustache grow till Don Carlos is on the 
throne of his ancestors. This must, of course, be very cheering news for 
that estimable Prince. We knew his crown was an “airy vision,” and 
Tom Jones’s hairy moustache is, doubtless, the cause of his illusion. Pray, 
Tom, for the peace of Europe, shave them off, and settle at once the ‘* Spa- 
nish Question.” 


To-day, at the Batignolles Church, Mademoiselle Fanny Cerito, one of 
the célebrités of the dance, and M. Leon Michel, called Saint Leon, have 
received the nuptial blessing. 

When a certain worthy laird had his head taken off in the Scotch trou- 
bles, his house-keeper in a tone of commiseration remarked,—‘* It was nae 
great thing of a head to be sure, but it was a sair loss to him.” 

America could support nine hundred and thirty millions of people, with- 
out being so densely populated as Europe now is. The population of Europe 
is about 283 millions—of America, 54 millions. 

Eugene Sue.—Belgium, to demonstrate her admiration of the talents of 
the author of the Wandering Jew, has sent him a medal, struck expressly 
in his honor. On one side is a portrait, in relief, of Eugene Sue, and on 
the other an appropriate inscription. ‘The subscription raised in Belgium 
for this medal having exceeded the amount required, Eugene Sue requested 
that the surplus might be devoted to charitable purposes. 

The eccentric ex-Chancellor remarked to the present Lord of the Wool- 
sack, with reference to some fresh contemplated legal crotchet, ‘* I tell you 
what, I mean to make a clean sweep.” 

**No, no,” playfully observed Lyndhurst, ‘* you cannot do that my dear 
Harry.” 

** How so?” asked his Lordship, surprised. 

‘* Because ’tis only new and not o/d Broughams that sweep clean,” replied 
Lyndhurst. 

Talbotype —This new process of taking liken: ssesis pretty certain to prove 
more than a rival for its sister method, the Daguerreotype; it certainly is far 
more pleasing in its tone, and satisfactory in co'our aud effect than any of 
t.ose marvellous mea:.s of portrait-taking which have recently been disco- 
ver d. ‘The Talbotyp> isan improvement on the photographic process, the 
p per being pre, ared in the usual way with a solution of nitrate of silver, but 
afterw.rds 1s subjected to the act-on of gallic acid. The effect of this is to 
give the portrait an exceedingly agreeasle brown tinge, | ke an old mode of 
engraving, which certainly is far superiorto the dark colour of etter ph. to 
graphy or Dagterreotype. We recently inspec ed the process as practised 
by M. Claudet at the Adelaide Gallery, and certainly his portraits sre most 
beautiful and truly p'easing specimens of the art. All who ‘ave pract ced 
photography will, however, be aware of the imperfections which elways occur 
ewing tothe inequalities in the paper. ‘To obviate this difficulty, M. Claudet 
employs an eminent ministure painter, M Mansiou, who removes all im- 
perfections with the brush, and having the certain ground of the portrait, as 
produced by the Talbotype process, to go pon, produces a picture having all 
the fi :i-h and more than the correctness of a miniature. Of course portraits 
canuot, by the Tatbotype, be taken 30 quickly as by the Daguerreo:yps, a d 
the finishing occupies considerable time, but the beauty of :he portrait will 
awply repay the additional time and expense. These portraits «nutirely want 
that ghastly hue which the Duguerrevtype so often gives to the countenance. 
The effect of the brown tinge was beau titully shown in one of the specimens 
of M. Claudet, in which the hair and velvet dress of a la:y were most correctly 
copied, and shaded so beautifully as to convey the idea of reality. The pro- 
cess is well worth inspection. The Daguerreotype process is also seen in 
a state of perfection at M. Claudet's never hi herto a:taineéd, more éspecially 
in some copies of medallions recently taken, which were certainly s perior to 
any thing of the kird we ever saw. London Morning Post. 


Mr. D'Israeli on the London Press.—‘* London owed everything te its 
press; it owed as much to its press as it did to its being the seat of govern- 
ment and the seat of law. He regretted to say there always appeared to be 
a great lack of sympathy in this country in any charity connected with its 
literature. In every other trade there was more esprit du corps than in 
the realms of literature, if, indeed, they could call that a kingdom which 
was a perpetual scene of civil war. The fact was that, from alpha to ome- 
ga, there had been a perfect want of sympathy amongst all persons con- 
nected with literature. No matter what they were—from the most suc- 
cessful authors to the humblest persons connected with the press—although 
the gradations were numerous, the hierarchy was entire. They originated 
in one principle—they existed by the same means—and, did they under- 
stand it, were connected by indivisible interests. But, unfortunately, it 
had ever been the case that authors, editors, reporters, and printers, had 
never exhibited among themselves that esprit du corps that was shown by 
the members of every other body of men. Jealousy and distrust had al- 
ways intervened, and the time had now arrived when they ought to make a 
great effort to put a stop to those unfortunate differences. To him there 
was nothing more surprising than that there should be such an uncommon 
want of confidence amongst men who were in possession of the greatest 
power in the world. (Hear, hear.) Gottenburgh, the inventor of printing, 
though he might have imagined the great influence which his discovery 
might acquire, could never have thought that its followers should amongst 


all classes of the community have been the least respected, and the most 
in want.” Speech at the Printers’ Festival Dinner. 


A Military Banquet.—‘* While at Galisteo, the 28th regiment, which 
had signalised itself in Alpuera, determined on the 16th, the second anni- 
versary of that battle, to give a dinner to Sir Rowland Hill and a staff of 
the second division. Butthey had neither tables nor chairs. This did not 
deter them from their purpose, and ingenuity, never wanting where there 
is inclination, soon invented a mode of giving a banquet al fresco. Lieut. 
Irwin selected the softest and most even piece of turf he could find, on 
which he marked out the due length and breadth of a table for no less than 
one hundred guests. The turf was carefully pared off, and a trench was 
dug round it, big enough for all the company. The table was formed in 
the centre, of the sods and mould duly levelled and excavated to give am- 
ple room for the legs, and then the green turf was once more gently laid 
on, and supplied the place of the table-cloth. Each officer invited, was 
desired to bring his own knife, fork, plate, and not to be particular about 
having them changed. The cookery was of the substantial order, the hea- 
vy artillery of field cuisine. There were ponderous joints roasted and 
ponderous joints boiled ; there was soup in abundance, in which the shreds 
of meat gave assurance that it was, at least, unsparingly concocted ; there 
were pies baked in camp kettles turned upside down, of dimensions and 
quality Friar Tuck would not have disdained. Thencame the cordial wel- 
come of the chief guest, the man who never had an enemy but on public 
grounds, whose bland smiles set the company at ease, while his genuine 
dignity prevented in his presence every word and every act that did not 
perfectly become it.” Life of Lord Hill. 


Lord Hili’s Sensibility.—Miss Winfield records of him, that ‘‘ His sen- 
sibility was almost feminine. One of the boys happened to cut his finger, 
and was brought by Rowland Hill to my mother to have it dressed, but her 
attention was soon drawn from the wound to Rowland, who had fainted. 
Mrs. Winfield, happening to see him on a visit to Chester—for he inva- 
riably sought her out at every opportunity—after one of his achievements 
in the war, brought this fact to his recollection, remarking that she won- 
dered how he could have acted with such coolness and vigor in the midst 
of the dreadful scenes of carnage surrounding him. ‘I have still,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ the same feelings; but in the excitement of battle, all individual 
sensation is lost sight of.” Just before he joined his regiment for the first 
time, he sickened at the sight of a human heart preserved in spirits, shown 
him by his medical attendant; and after he had entered on his military du- 
ties he was unable to look at a prize-fight between Humphries and Mendo- 
za, near the windows of his lodging, and was taken out fainting from the 
room. Nocommon observer would have imagined for an instant that the 
army could have been his choice: yet as every one knows that bully and 











coward may be almost placed in the list of woe oes so gentleness and 
bravery, sensibility and courage, and we may add, humility and piety, are 
capable of similar classification.” Ib. 

__ “ Get out of the way Old Dan Tucker.” —Last week a horse made a rush 
into the shop window of Daniel Tucker, in Third-street, Philadelphia, 
to the destruction of the fixtures and great consternation of the inmates. 

Pomposity.—Dietrichstein was in a devil of a rage the other day. Lady 

J. enclosed with his invitation, a pair of kids! Fact; and the hint, we 
hope, will not be lost upon the usually gloveless diplomate. 
_ Ranelagh has returned, and his Spanish friend the Baron de Legos is also 
intown. The Baron, we hear, says, borrowing the language of Mr. Wel- 
ler, that ‘* Don Carlos is going for to come it owdacious powerful shortly.” 
Fancy the British and the Spanish patriot talking weak washy politics over 
a pint of *‘stout”—and not politics only, but. every other species of ‘‘tics” 
mutually interesting to the pair. 

Lady Clem cannot bear to hear the newly-invented musical invention 
called the Eolian attachment even spoken of. It vibrates too sensibly 
upon her heart, upon which many a chord, now forte now piano, has been 
struck by the hand of Cupid, but which has died away in mere Eolian no- 
thingness. 

By the death of the notorious Harriette Wilson, several distinguished 
personages have put themselves into mourning, as the last act of respect 
for an old acquaintance. The Duke of Beaufort, as one of the oldest friends 
of the deceased, sports a bit of crape, we hear, as a memorial of respect, and 
even the “Iron Duke,” we are told, was considerably melted when he 
heard of her departure. 

Sheridan Knowles, who is residing at Funchal, Madeira, is busily engag- 
ed on a new comedy, which is in a forward state of preparation. A new 
novel is likewise said to be occupying part of his time. 

‘* Will you accept the paper?” asked one of the frequenters of Limmers 
of young Mytton, courteously proffering the journal of the day. ‘“ Don’t 
ask me, my dear fellow,” imploringly responded the latter; ‘* I have ae- 
cepted so much paper lately, that I dare not even think of it !” 

** Who isthat not very youthful-looking person in the ballet, with very 
short petticoats ?” inquired Baring of a friend. ‘ Don’t know really; but 
it Paines me to see her,” was the reply. 

The Drury-Lane corps de ballet have lately been thrown into some ex- 
citement in consequence of a report that some of the leading patrons and 
haditués of this theatre have been ordered on foreign service to Cana- 
da. Nothing less than a“ revolt” of the Drury-Lane “ harem” is talked 
of. 


A Brace of Trojans.—A man named Oxberry and his sister were on 
Wednesday tried before the Recorder, and sentenced to six months impri- 
sonment, for having assaulted, and well thrashed, no less than seven police- 
men, some days ago, at Newmarket, in the Liberty. 

The most interesting and numerous committee ever known is that of the 
National Anti-Corn-Law Bazaar, about to be held in Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre. It consists, according tothe published announcements, of one thousand 
six hundred ladies. We wonder where they intend to hold their sittings, 
and, also, whether they have the “ power to add éo their number,” 


Another Shameful Hoax.—Tie “ Globe” says :—** Messrs. Chalon, 
Stanfield, Leslie, Christall, Stump, and Ward, have left in the packet-ship 
Victoria, for New York, it is understood, to paint the Hall of Congress of 
the United States. There were a large number of people to see them off. 
They left onthe 20th.” These distinguished gentlemen did not, it appears, 
go further in the route to America than Gravesend, and returned to their 
families the same evening. 

Death of Black.—* He passed from this life so quietly as not to spill a 
cup of milk and water (a customary dinner with him) which he at the 
moment was holding in his hand, and which he rested on his knee. His 
attendants saw him in this posture, and left the room supposing him 
still alive. On returning soon after they saw him exactly sitting as before, 
and found that he had expired.” 

Dietrichstein and Gersdorff were seen walking up Piccadilly, in all the 
pride of one clean glove eaeh. They had clubbed their surplus means, and 
jointly bought a pair of kids, and each taking one, had deluded the en- 
lightened public intoa belief of ‘* twins.” Weknew Dietrichstein could 
never find the heart to hide his red knuckles at the enormous expense of 
three-and-sixpence. Cannot Metternich make him a separate allowance 
for glove-money ? 


Miss Cushman is by no means enamoured, it is said, with the coldly- 
correct demeanour of Mr. Leigh Murray, from the Edinburgh Theatre, in 
the part of Sir Thomas Clifford, in the Hunchback. In the course of a side- 
scene colloquy at the wings, after coming off, the actress, we hear, warmly 
expostulated with Mr. Murray on kis coldness, and took the trouble to ex- 
plain how and when he ought to have embraced her most fondly, with a 
view to the most effective and natural personation of the character ; telling 
him by way of finale, that he deserved never to be married. The actor, 
however, retorted rather effectively by saying that he was married already ; 
and adduced the fact of his being a father as a ‘‘ pledge” of the warmth of 
feeling which belonged to his character ! 


Prince Albert should not pretend to too much “larning.” When he had 
concluded the tour of the Great Britain, the giant steamer, the other day, he 
inquired of Captain Hosken the period of his departure across the Atlan- 
tic. ‘* July or August, I hope,” said the skipper. ‘* Aha!” said the intel- 
ligent Prince, “dat is to save de equinox?” Hosken to do him justice, 
with the bluffness of a British tar, who cannot understand the imputation 
of dread trom anybody, touching anything, replied ‘No! your Royal High- 
ness, to save time.” Albert may be capable of making sovereigns without 
infringing the laws, but he will never make a sailor; he gets awfully gual- 
my at the mention of a marine trip. 


Louis Philippe has created, by six Royal ordinances, as many new Peers, 
three of whose names will excite a smile here in England: Victor Hugo, 
Bertin de Vaux (of the Debats), and M. Martel, a wealthy brandy mer- 
chant. Among the other three, Count Charles de Mornay will be recol- 
lected as having been the * observed of all observes” among us here some 
years ago, when a young attaché of the French Embassy, at present the 
Minister at Stockholm. The other two are the Duke de Treviso, son of 
the late Marshal Mortier, who was killed by the Fieschi infernal machine, 
and Lieut.-Gen. Baron Achard. 


A Brave Man.—Died, at the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, on the 23rd 
instant, Sergeant John Graham, formerly in the light company of the 2nd 
battalion of Coldstream Guards, the individual selected by his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington as ‘the bravest of the brave,” in the desperate com- 
bat at Waterloo, in order to profit by the generous offer of the Rev. Mr. 
Norcross, rector of Framlingham, to confer a pension, during life, upon the 
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soldier most distinguished in the brigade of Guards on that glorious day. 
After the most minute inquiry, carried on by Sir John Byng’s directions 
the laurel was awarded to an Irishman, John Graham, a native of Cloona, 


_ county Monaghan. 


A New Way to get in Doubtful Debts.—A good deal of merriment and 
some little “* quizzing” was excited on Wednesday last, by the appearance 
of the following ‘* notice” in the shop window of Mr. Mottershead, provi- 
sion dealer, of Eastgate-street, Chester :—‘* Mr. , grocer of Eastgate- 


row, owes me, Thomas Mottershead, 1s. Sd. for two pounds of butter ; this 





_is to give him notice, that unless he pays very soon, the blank will be filled 


up with his name in full.” Thursday an addendum was made to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘“‘Sent the boy to ask for it this morning—says. he is a re- 
spectable man, and will not be annoyed—drove the boy away without pay- 
ing—does that look like respectability?” We suppose Mr. Mottershead 
terrified his long-winded debtor into compliance, as the threat of publish- 
ing his name has not yet been fulfilled. ata! 

The Fortifications of Paris.—The * Journal des Debats publishes the 
following list of the materiel required for arming the fortifications of Paris, 
according to the report of M. Allard ;—** 2,208 mortars, cannon, or howit- 
zers, cf iron or brass of which 50 are to be Paixhan guns ; 5,750 muskets 
for the ramparts : 290,000 infantry muskets ; 1,500 fusee ; 2,760 gun car- 
riages ; 1,090,000 projectiles, such as bullets, bomb-shells, hand grenades, 
requiring 9,129,090 kilograms of cast metal; 46,350 chest of balls, and 
800,000 kilograms of pig lead ; 2,099,00) kilograms of gunpowder ; 10,300- 
000 cartouches, and a bridge of thirty boats, besides an immense assortment 


' of minor articles.” 


Palmam qui Meruit.—The following sentences from a late article in 
Frazer's (London) Magazine, indicate the nature of Mr. Webster’s Euro- 
pean reputation :—* Mr. Webster as a lawyer, an orator, and an accom- 
plished gentleman, has been long known as one of whom any country 
might be proud. From the talents he has exhibited since he took office as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the enlightened views he has disclosed 
on points where he was free to express an opinion, we are mftch mistaken 
if he do not prove the greatest statesman, and altogether the greatest man 
America has produced, and one whom England, if her child, would have 
delighted to honor.” 

A“ United” Family.—* An old inhabitant” of Presteign, in Radnor- 
shire, has sent to the ereford Journal a statement, that a family of the 
name of Bowen, of the parish of Berguildy, in the county of Radnor, have 
been a family long known as living chiefly by plunder, and were always a 
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‘terror to the neighborhood. There are at present in Presteign goal five of 
this family—namely, Francis Bowen, sen., under sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment for stealing a quantity of oats ; his wife and son are 


under sentence of ortation for ten years each for sheep stealing; Wil- 
liam Bowen, brother of the first-named Frances Bowen, and his son, Wil- 


-liam Bowen Jones, are undergoing four months’ imprisonment each; and 


a son and nephew of the same Francis Bowen, namely, Morgan Bowen and 
Richard Chandler, were severally transported, within the last twelve 
months, from Presteign. The sister of this Francis Bowen, a remarkably 
fine woman, was, after three days’ trial before Mr. Justice Harding, found 
guilty of forgery, and sentence of death passed upon her, the offence being 
at that period (thirty years ago) capital, and the law being almost invaria- 
bly allowed to take its full effect. She was a respectable farmer’s wife, 
living in the parish of Presteign, and great excitement was manifested in 
the town and neighborhood at the occurrence. Everything was done in 
her favor by petition to the Crown for a commutation of the sentence. In 
the mean time, and before the warrant for the execution came down, the 
friends of the condemned woman assembled one very windy night, and 
placing a long ladder at the back of the goal wall, let down some of the 
party by a rope into the court. These silently removed the large stone 
steps which led down to the condemned cell where she was confined, and 
drawing her to the top of the wall, she descended the ladder, and got clear 
off. The rescue occasioned a great sensation, and the governor was dis- 
missed from his situation. Time passed on for three years, and nothing was 
heard of the woman thus rescued from the gallows. In the interim the 
punishment of death for the crime of forgery was in some cases abolished, 
and about the expiration of the haved just mentioned, the convict was 
again taken at Birmingham, and 
death was then commuted into transportation for life, and she was removed 
to Woolwich, and sent out of the kingdom. Peter, brother to Richard 
Chandler, both being sons of the above woman, was transported for life 
from Presteign seventeen years ago. Cambrian. 
A Popular General.—The great foundation of all Sir Rowland Hill’s 


popularity with the troops was his sterling personal worth, and his heroic 
spirit; but his popularity was increased and strengthened as soon as he 


was seen. He was the very picture of an English country gentleman. To 


those soldiers who came from the rural districts of Old England, he repre- 
sented home—his fresh complexion, placid face, kind eyes, kind voice, the 
total absence of all parade or noise in his habits, delighted them. The dis- 


pleasure of Sir Rowland Hill was worse to them than the loudest anger of 


other generals; and when they saw anxiety in his face that all should be 
right they doubly wished it themselves; and when they saw his counte 
nance bright with the expression that all was right, why, they were glad 
for him as well as for themselves. Again, the large towns and manufac- 
turing districts furnished a considerable body of men tothe army. Now 
these soldiers were many of them familiar with the name and character and 
labours of his pious and devoted uncle, Rowland Hill, who was perhaps, 
of all the preachers of the gospel in the past century the one best known, 
best loved, and most talked about amongst the common people all over 
England. His sincerity, his boldness, and his many strange sayings and 
doings, were known and reported in the ranks; and the men did not like 
Sir Rowland the less, tor being the nephew of this celebrated individual. 
Also, his kind attention to all the wants and comforts of his men, his vis- 
its to the sick in hospital, his vigilant protection of the poor country peo- 
ple, his just severity to marauders, his generous and humane treatment 
of such prisoners and wounded as at times fell into his hands—all consis- 
tent actings of a virtuous and noble spirit—made for him a place in the 
heart of the soldiery ; and wherever the few survivors of that army may 
now be scattered, in their hearts assuredly his name and image are dearly 
cherished still. Life of Lord Hill. 


Victor Hugo is now the great lion of the Chamber of Peers; he took hisseat 
on Monday for the first time in that august assembly. The usually elojuent 


Dupin lost the thread of this discourse, on Saturday last, in the Chamber of 


Deputies, when speaking upon the question of duels. It was painful to 
see him; he looked vaguely about as if quite bewildered for a few seconds, 
and then resumed his speech, but not where it had been broken off. 

Speaking of duels, Signor Mario may truly flatter himself that he is a 
person of no small importance, for the report of his having fallen in one, 
created no little sensation amongst his admirers, and his name was in the 
mouth of every one for several days together. We heard nothing but—lIs 
Mario dead? Whoever was the author of this hoax, amply succeeded ; for 
during three days, people never talked or dreamed of anything else but the 
celebrated tenor’s death. Some trace the mystification to an infatuated 
Count, high in office, who overheard a conversation in Italian, at a box at 
the Opera, about Mario, in which he mistook the word forte for morte. 
The news, coming from such a source, was believed, and spread about, and 
a foreign minister is said to have thought it of such consequence, that he 
expedited a courier with it to his court, where it is now working its effect. 
One of the persons here most affected at the news of Mario’s death, was 
the widow of a celebrated painter, who, on hearing it was a hoax, wrote to 
the Count, advising him to take lessons in Italian before he again ventured 
to spread reports. 


Lord Ward has come of age, and into possession of his estates, but has 
not therefore come into possession of ready money. He will be compelled 
to wait until his rents fall due before he can fully taste the sweets of his 
new position, since every farthing up to the day of closing the trustees’ 
books was directed by will to be invested in land or otherwise. Contrary, 
therefore, to what some have supposed, those who are creditors of his lord- 
ship will still have to wait awhile for their money. 

At present his lordship is in Paris, where his college chum and friend 
the Marquis of Blandford 1s also staying. The Marquis, as our readers know, 
married Londonderry’s daughter, Lady Frances: Lady Londonderry, how- 
ever, has another daughter on her hands, the Lady Alexandria, whom she 
would have no objection to get off. By a curious coincidence the Marchio- 
ness and Lady Alexandria set off last Sunday week for that capital, where 
Blandford had been for three weeks previously. Of course nobody on earth 
could suppose such a thing as that the Marchioness should have a design- 
matrimonial on Lord Ward. It was purely by accident, no doubt, that her 
ladyship and daughter have found themselves at Paris precisely at such a 
juncture. The Marchioness, however, is so skilful a tactician, so experi- 
enced in maternal maneuvres, that some folks do presume to hint that 
Blandford’s starting off first was only a clever ruse, inasmuch as that would 
be more natural, they say, than an invite for his aristocratic mama-in-law 
to follow, by which the object of bringing together Lord Ward and the Lady 
Alexandria would be accomplished in the easiest and most natural manner 
imaginable. There is certainly some probability in the hypothesis, and 
where matrimony is the end in view, we have known much more compli- 
cated pieces of strategy resorted to. Lord Ward, without doubt,would be 
a capital ‘* catch” for any husband-hunting Marchioness whatever, and we 
have the fullest confidence that whatever is necessary to ensure his being 
caught. will not be wanting, considering the able hands to whom be is ap- 
parently committed. 

Kleber and Desaix.—* Kleber was the handsomest man in the army. 
His lofty stature, his noble countenance, expressing all the pride of his 
soul, his valor, at once intrepid and cool, his quick and solid intelligence, 
rendered him a most formidable commander on the field of battle. His 
mind was brilliant, original, but uncultivated. He read incessantly and 
exclusively Plutarch and Quintus Curtius; there he sought the food of 

reat souls, the history of the heroes of antiquity. He was capricious, in- 

ocile, and a grumbler. It was said of him, that he liked not either to 
command or to obey, and this was true. He obeyed under General Bona- 
parte, but not without murmuring ; he sometifmes commanded, but in the 
name of another, under General Jourdan, for example 3 assuming the com- 
mand by a sort of inspiration, amidst the battle, exercising it like a superior 
captain, and, after the victory, resuming his character of lieutenant, which 
he preferred to any other. Kleber was licentious in his manners and lan- 
guage, but upright, disinterested, as men were in those days, for the con- 
quest of the world had not yet corrupted their dispositions. 

‘‘ Desaix was the reverse in almost every respect. Simple, bashful, nay, 
somewhat awkward, his face hid by a profusion of hair, he had not the 
look of a soldier. But, heroic in action, kind to the soldiers, modest with 
his comrades, generous to the vanquished, he was adored by the army and 
by the people conquered by our arms. His solid and eminently cultivated 
mind, his intelligence in war, his application to his duties and his disin- 
terestedness, made him an accomplished model of all the military virtues ; 
and, while Kleber, indocile, refractory, could not endure any superior au- 
thority, Desaix was obedient, as though he had not known how to com- 
mand.” Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire of France 


Marlborough’s Account of the Battle of Blenheim.—About six we 
came in view of the enemy, who we found did not expect so early a visit. 
The cannon began to play at half an hour after eight. They formed them- 
selves in two bodies: the Elector with M. Marsin and their troops, oppo- 
site our right, and M. de Tallard, with those opposed to our leit, which 
last fell to my share. They had two little rivulets, besides a morass, before 
them, which we were obliged to pass over in their view, and Prince Eu- 
gene was forced to take a great compass to come to the enemy, so that it 
was one o’clock befere the battle bezan. It lasted with great vigor till sun- 
set, when the enemy were ee to retire, and, by the blessing of God, we 
obtained a complete victory. We have cut off great numbers of them, as 
well in the action as in the retreat, besides upwards of thirty squadrons of 


rought back to Presteign. Sentence of 


the French which we pushed into the Danube, where we saw the greatest 
part of them perish, _. de Tallard, with several of his officers, being taken 
prisoners at the same time; and in the village of Blenheim, which the ene- 
my had entrenched and fortified, and where they had made the greatest op- 
position, we obliged twenty-six battalions and twelve squadrons of dra- 
goons to surrender themselves prisoners at discretion. We took, likewise, 
all their tents standing, with their cannon and ammunition, as, also, a great 
number of standards, kettle-drums, and colors, in the action, so I reckon 
the greatest part of M. Tallard’s army 1s taken or destroyed. The bravery 
of all our troops on this occasion cannot be expressed, the generals as well 
as the officers and soldiers, behaving themselves with the greatest courage 
and resolution, the horse and dragoons having been obliged to charge four 
or five several times. The Elector and M. Marsin were so advantageously 
posted that the Prince Eugene could make no impression on them till the 
third attack at or near seven at night, when he made a great slaughter of 
them, but, being near a woodside a good body of Bavarians retired into it, 
and the rest of that army retreated toward Lavingen, it being too late and 
the troops too much tired to pursue them far. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the Prince’s good conduct, and the bravery of his troops on this 
occasion. Letters and Despatches of the Duke of Marlborough. 


Waterloo, Before and After.—His (Lord Hill’s) whole mind was filled 
with the momentous interest of the coming struggle for the destinies of Eu- 
rope. The history of the fight at Quatre-Bras, and the retreat to Waterloo, 
belongs not to this memoir. Nor need any allusion be made to the ball at 
Brussels, from which the chieftains were summoned to the field, further 
than to say that Lord Hill was not there. He was at his post, attending to 
the movements of the enemy and his own duties. The night previous to 
the battle of Waterloo was spent by Lord Hill and his staff in a small 
house by the side of the road leading from Brussels to the field. At the 
commencement of the day, his corps was on the slope of Merke Braine to 
the right of the Nivelle road, covering the right wing of the general line. 
Later in the day it advanced, and added greatly to the decisive issue. * * 
The light brigade was lying under the brow of the hill, and gave and re- 
ceived vollies within half pistol-shot distance. Here Lord Hill's horse was 
shot under him, and, as he ascertained the next morning, was shot in five 
places. The general was rolled over and severely bruised, but in the me- 
lee this was unknown to us for about half an hour. We knew not what 
was become of him; we feared he had been killed ; and none can tell you 
the heartfelt joy which we felt when he rejoined us, not seriously burt. 
When the tremendous day was over, Lord Hill and his staff again re-occu- 
pied the little cottage they left in the morning. His two gallant brothers, 
Sir Robert Hill and Colonel Clement Hill, had been removed, wounded, to 
Brussels; the party was, nevertheless, nine in number. A soup made by 
Lord Hill’s servant, from two fowls, was all their refreshment, after hours 
of desperate fighting without a morsel of food. Lord Hill himself was 
bruised and full of pain. All night long, the groans and shrieks of suffer- 
ers were the chief sounds that met their ears. It was to them all, a night 
of the greatest misery. ‘The men whom the nations of Europe were about 
to welcome with acclamations, and to entertain in palaces, could only ex- 
change sigh for sigh with each other in a wretched cottage. 

Life of Lord Hill. 

Queer Smoking.—A Real “ Regale”-you.—While engaged one day 
last week in nursing a glorious nibble upon the banks of that famous trout 
stream, the Cocodra, we were much amused at the manceuvres of a young 
friend seated near us on a log: not much of an adept in Anglerie, he was 
rather awkward in going through the modus-operandi of baiting, and those 
other little niceties necessary to ensure success. 

We, fished for trout and caught them, too: he, more moderate in his 
hopes, went in for numerous fish—big or little, cat, perch, minnows, 
or whatever might favor him with a call. We were startled from our 
musings by his exclamation on pulling out a tolerable perch, and knowing 
there would be some fun when he handled the worm for baiting, we eyed 
him, expecting a scene ; and surely it was rich, decidedly rich, from its 
absurdity, and from the manner in which he displayed his extraordinary 
presence of mind. Hauling a huge red worm from his box, and laying it 
on the log, upon which lay a partly exhausted cigar that he had for.the 
moment drawn from his mouth, he cleansed his hook very deliberately, and 
thought he would try another puff: his hand naturaily dropped upon the 
log, where lay, in close contiguity, worm and cigar : the former he coolly 
elevated to his mouth, and puffed and puffed again, nor discovered his mis- 
take until his cigar fastened most scientifically to his hook, sunk hissing in 
the rippling waters. . 

There was some laughing about that time of day, in those regions. 

Concordia Intelligencer. 

Countesses versus Actresses.—It always strikes us as hard that the la- 
dies of fashionable life should be so severe upon actresses, considering the 
number of them who spring from the stage. To say nothing of all the 
Beauclerks, and the descendants of the Duchess of Bolton, the Countess of 
Wilton is daughter of Miss Farren ; all the Cravens, the children of Miss 


Essex, were received into the great world, though notoriously engaged to 
their lords during the lifetime of their first Countesses! ‘‘ But then, Lady 
Essex is so useful to sing !”—and so, often saves five guineas that would be 
earned by Miss Dolby, to stingy ladies of the house ! 

But the best of it is that these fastidious peeresses—who cannot pro- 
nounce an actress’s name without putting up their fan, and are so bitter 
about the handsome, sprightly Lady Boothby—are no sooner left to them- 
selves than they fly to theatricals for a diversion, which they affect to con- 
sider so demoralising a3 a pursuit. The Marchioness of Ailesbury, Lady 
Dafferin, Lady Seymour, Lady Leveson, the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Mrs. Errington, the daughters of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lady Eleanor Pa- 
get, and twenty more, have lately distinguished themselves on the stage ; 
and not so very privately, either—for Lord and Lady Cowley issued two 
hundred invitations to see the first-mentioned make fools of themselves, 
thouzh his lordship’s sister, Lady Anne Culling Smith, had not been three 
weeks buried, and his lordship’s brother, the Earl of Mornington, lay on 
his death-bed! Lady Cowley gets off by attributing all to the intrusive 
importunities of ** the Sheridans,” whose voices are, it is well known, like 
the sounding brass, At all events, ladies, let us see a little more charity 
towards those who are compelled to become your rivals only to obtain a 
maintenance ! P] 


Humors of the House of Commons.—There was a good deal of fun in 
the House of Commons on Friday night, when the House sat late, and the 
members had most of them come down after dinner to be present at the di- 
vision. Poor Mr. Law, the Recorder, had got an enormous brief, by way 
of speech, and every now and then, whilst expressing some very strong 
feelings, he was oblized to refer with his eye-glass to his papers, before he 
could finish his sentiment. The following is a specimen of the honorable 
gentleman’s speech :— 

‘* I now give the Right Honorable Baronet this open intimation of my 
opinion, that when—that (hang it, where the deuce have I got to now ?) 
Let me remind the House, which I do most solemnly, that—(Hang it! 
who’s taken up my spectacles?) The principle of this measure is, I bold- 
ly assert, to mislead us—to take us we know not where. (There! I’ve lost 
my place again; deuce take it, where am I ?) 

** When | remember that the act of settlement” (Cries of Oh! oh! oh! 
cheers and laughter, amid which the Right Honorable Gentleman sat down, 
completely settled). Punch, 

Early Intelligence.—The following appeared in ‘* Galignani” of Wed- 
nesday. We are inclined to suppose there is not much truth in the ru- 
mor, as we heard Mario sing last night at her Majesty’s Theatre, and we 
believe such an occurrence is not common after a gentleman has “ died of 
a duel,” as they say in Ireland :— 

** A report has been current all over Paris for the last two days, that M. 
Mario, of the Opera Italien, was on Saturday last killed in a duel in Lon- 
don, and this morning the ‘ Presse’ and other papers mention that letters, 
confirmatory of the fact, have been received by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Notwithstanding this high authority, however, we believe the story 
to be either a seaseless—and to his friends, cruel—hoax, or entirely with- 
out foundation. We have more faith in the industry and vigilance of the 
London press than in any private communications; and neither do the pa- 
pers of Monday evening, nor our own correspondeace, contain the least al- 
lusion to any such event, though had any such thing taken place, it must 
have happened on Saturday, as the rumor was in circulation here on Sun- 
day afternoon. Besides which, M. Mario is announced in the papers of 
Monday evening to appear on Tuesday as Elvino, in ‘ La Sonnambula,’ and 
on Thursday as Count Almaviva. Without, therefore. undertaking posi- 
tively to contradict the report, we think we have said enough to relieve the 
fears of his friends, and to induce them to believe with us that the report 
is unfounded.” 


The Lawyer Outwitted.—The solicitor of a noble Duke, who was in 
the receipt of perhaps £2,000 a year from his appointment, besides what 
he obtained from the family connections, was desired by the nobleman al- 
luded to to get in, examine, and discharge some accounts for a branch of 
the family, and amongst these accounts was one of a few hundred pounds, 
due to a fashionable west-end milliner. Upon his going to her magasin 
des modes to pay the bill, he was accompanied by his lady, and he hinted 
to the milliner, that as the bill was large, and she had her money, readily, 
some acknowledgment should be made for it; whereupon the milliner said 
—‘*‘ Oh, I understand you, and I shall be happy to present your lady with a 
handsome satin pelisse.” The measure of the lady was accordingly taken, 
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Brunton; and the late Countess of Derby and present Dowager Countess of 





ee. 
and the pelisse in due time sent home. Shortly afterwards the lady’s maiq 
finding that her mistress’s account had been paid, applied to the millino-} 
for her per centage, and it was refused, because, as the milliner informe 

her, she had already given the solicitor’s lady a satin pelisse. The lady's. 

maid represented the case to her mistress, her mistress to the Duke, and 

upon this his Grace ordered the solicitor to arrange and give over his pa. 
pers, and mngpoary ¢9 him altogether from his employ ; so that in fact the 
satin pelisse cost him his place of £2,000 a year. 

Correspondent of the “ Times.” 

A“ Fast” Man, but a Slow Paymaster.—That wide-awake “ old so|- 
dier,” General Wemyss, the Prince’s out-of-doors factotum, and the Queen’s 
head-muck-and-bottle-washer in everything relating to the apiary and the 
dog-kennel, and the aviary and the piggery, is not quite so “ fast” in pay. 
ing the bills of certain tradesmen about Windsor, for work done by his or. 
der for the Prince, as he is in other respects. Between two and three years 
ago, considerable alterations and additions were made by the General’s or- 
der at the Prince’: kennel, where his harriers are domiciled, at Cumberland 
Lodge, in the Great Park. The carpenters’, bricklayers’, and ironmongers’, 
bills have not yet been settled. ebkies ch: , 

When the carpenter (Mr. Bates) took his bill in to the General, he 
**d—d him all up into a heap,” and told him to go to the Woods and 
Works. 

Away hies Bates to the office of Woods, and presents his little * ac- 
count.” 

“* We know nothing about this,” says the clerk—*‘ who gave the order >” 

** General Wemyss,” says the carpenter. 

** Well, then,” replies the clerk—*‘ the General must pay you.” 

Away then starts off Bates to the General, 

** What the do you come to me for?” -says the old soldier—* |'ye 
nothing to do with it. The Woods and Works must pay—Il’m cursed if 
I do.” 

So, after being driven about from post to pillar—from the General to the 
office of Woods and Works, and from the Woods and Works back to the 
General—for the last two years, neither carpenter, bricklayer, nor iron- 
monger, have got one penny of their respective amounts, up to this present 
writing; nor have they the remotest idea when they will. They should 
now apply to Anson. 

A Freak of Fortune.—A poor man from Montargeit, in the departinent 
of the Dordogne, who passed by the name of Perigord, and works as pci- 
ter in a tradesman’s warehouse, at Bayonne, meeting a short time ago a per- 
son from the neighborhood of his birth-place, inquired eagerly for news ot 





his family. ‘* What,” cried the friend, ‘‘ have you not heard the news :f 


the prodigious fortune that your family has inherited ?—the whole country 
rings with it.” On hearing this, Perigord, unable to write, got some one to 
apply to his mother for an explanation. A few days ago an answer Was r- 
ceived by the person who had acted as amanuensis, of which the following 
is the substance :—** A letter from London acquaints us that your grand- 
mother’s brother—Francis Claude Bonnet—is dead—King of Madagascar— 
and has left a property of 75,000,000f. (or £3,000,000 sterling,) which hes 
been lodged at the Admiralty in England. This uncle left his country at 
a very early age in the capacity of cabin boy in a trading vessel. We have 
authorized M. Montposier, whom you know, to act in our behalf, and he is 
now in London on this business. We were about to write to you to tell 
you the news when your letter arrived.” Perigord was not preseat on the rc- 


ceipt of fiis letter, but came in just as it was read, beering back a heavy |cad, 


‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘* what on earth is the news?” ‘* Only that your family 


has inherited a fortune of seventy-five millions!” ‘‘ Seventy-five millions” 
said the porter, throwing down his load, ** I will make you a present of one. 


The amount is probably exaggerated, but there is no doubt that a conside- 
rable fortune has fallen to the poor man, who bears the best of characters 
for honesty and industry. 


Mississippi Militia—Ho ! for Oregon.—The following speech was dv- 
livered some years since by a Mississippi Militia General—we give it ver- 
batim, et literatim, et spirit at’em* 

Where would the British Lion be were such spirit more pleaty in 
the land—Texas, Oregon, California and Mexico would be but a matter ot 
moonshine, we could annex them all with a band of heroes breathing such 
determined valor, and furious desperation, and threatened absence ! 

‘*FeLLow Souprers! elected from among you to be your Gin’ral, and 
bein about to be candidate before you agin, I thought I'd state to you, that 
I’ve found out at last what I was made for /—I was elected to the Legis- 
lator but found I wouldn’t do thar, they made me a Justice of the Peace 
but it didn’t suit me,—and I’ve bin Pclice Juror and Bridge Commissioner, 
but there was no field for me thar,--but at last you made me a Ginrai and 
if thar is any thing I’m fltten for, its that, and if ever the British Lion goes 
to grewling on our shores, and the allied minions investigates our country, 
Pll be the first man to quit it!—Hurray for Mississippi—McNvit 
AND Me!!! Ho—rrE! HuRRAY. Louisiana Intelligencer. 








It is said to be difficult for a woman, whose beauty and various agrémens 
have caused a host of admirers to crowd and flutter about her youth, to per- 
ceive, without a pang, all those worshippers deserting their former shrine, 
and bearing their incense to some newer altar in the temple of fashion ; but 
to those who, like acertain high-bred and still handsome Countess, [of Jer- 
sey] have lovely daughters to be proud of, this change is considerably sol- 
tened ; the admiring gaze, the bland and polished compliment addressed to 
them, falls softer and sweeter on a mother’s ear than when she heard it utter- 
ed to herself. The care and attention she once bestowed on her own tuilette Is 
equalled—and in the case to which we allude, tar exceeded—by the ner- 
vous anxiety with which she selects and orders the Presentation dresses ol 
her daughters. Warehouse after warehouse is searched for the fiaest tissues 
—the choicest colors; modiste after modiste is applied to; nothing is a 
trouble to obtain for the lovely scions of a noble house, renowned not less 
for the loveliness of its daughters than for the manliness of its sons, dress- 
es best suited to set off the peculiar charms and graces of their persous. 
Those who noticed the elegant costumes worn by the two lovely daughters 
of a Countess—one a débutante of the season—at her Majesty’s late State 
Ball—will not fail to recognise the tableau vivant to which we have alli- 
ded. Court Journal. 


Laconie Correspondence.—Brevity in epistolary correspondence lis 
long since come to be regarded as a characteristic of great minds. Whet)er 
the following correspondence is to be regarded as the emanation of genius, 
a ** discerning public must decide”—as the quack said of the curative pow- 
ers of his patent medicine. } 

The first letter is from a lady who keeps a boarding house in this mun: 
cipality, to one of her weeklies : the second is his reply :— 

Wednesday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 
, Room No. 24: Sir—I send your account by my $ill—foot 1 
Yours, in want of money, 
J—— R—. 

Bill, we would here remark, is the lady’s colored servant, well known (0 
all the boarders as the * man of all work.” A few minutes after Madame 
J R put her note in the hands of Bill, he came running dow! 
stairs, crying as loudly as if some person had attempted to assassinate hitu. 
The following note, which he held in his hand, and handed to his mistres*; 
explained the cause of his wailing. What T S facetiously calls 
** footing your Bill” means kicking his posteriors :— 

Wednesday, Room 21, about 10, -1. -¥. 





Mr. 
immediately, or quit the house. 

















Mrs. J R——: Madam—Not finding it convenient to foot your ac 
count, | have footed your Bill. Yours, though lying in bed, _ 
Picayune. extremely hardup. T s—. 





Habits of a Man of Genius.—Mr. Patmore, a personal friend oi te 
late Wm. Hazlitt, is publishing a series of ‘* Recollections,” in Dows' 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. They throw much light on the man. mons 
the lighter passages are thr following :— ee 

Hazlitt usually rose at from one to two o’clock in the day--scarcesy ev" 
before twelve; and if he had no work in hand he would sit over his )reas 
fast—of exceedingly strong black tea, and a toasted French roll—till tou! 
or five in the afternoon—silent, motionless; and self-absorbed, like a ~~ 
over his opium-pouch: for tea served him precisely in this capactty. — 
was the only stimulant he ever took, and at the same time the only luxury. 
The delicate state of his digestive organs prevented him from tasting bre. 
termented liquors, or touching any food but beef and mutton, or PL i 
and game, dressed with perfect plainness. He never touched any ve seagg " 
tea, and was very particular about the quality of that-always using ti’ 
most expensive that could be got—and he used, when living alone, to = 
sume nearly a pound a week. A cup of Hazlitt’s tea, (if you 2 5 sat te 
come in for the first brewage of it) was a peculiar thing ; I have never wh 
ed anything like it. He always made it himself—half filling the sotels 
with tea, pouring the boiling water on it, and then almost immediate’) 
pouring it out—using with it a great quantity of sugar and cream. 


Fashion and Peytona are both of the femenine gender, a ong 
lowing doleful pun, the perpetrator of which is yet undiscovered a 
large :— : Horses 

“* Why, Sam, I thought you were too much of a sailor to be seen at ah nnd 
race!” ‘‘* Horse-race ?” responded Sam ; “this is to be amare-a-lime | 
formance—ain’t it ?” 
tis said 





We cannot say how many Gallons were destroyed that day—the Governor 
toated one under his belt. 
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e great attraction at the Surry Theatre, is the strong man—Mr. F: A. 

contalll the American Sampson. He is a fine figure, in tne prime of 
couth rather than of manhood—his muscle is beautifully developed, but not 
unpleasantly so, The biceps flexor cubiti, the deltoides, the pectoralis, = 
; ndeed all the muscles of his arms and chest, when in action, display .- 

the ,ymmetry of a antique wars oe on sagt mo are ace ee 
Ae goes through the feats with remarkable ease, lifting a pi of | of hostilities between a ‘ 
one hundred weight from the floor while he is bent over the back of a chair | We may in our turn be aeaaioa (ae of the old and new country 


termed “a very i 








rope is afterwards cut into pieces, which are distributed among the audi- | pale-faced Polkites dream of Moped 


nexation of Texas, and President Polk “ has all his troubles before him.” 
It is now some years since—yea, many—that John Quincy Adams (than 
whom America never produced a brighter and more far-seeing character) 
declared Texas would be the battle-ground of Europe The words of! Mr. Henry Dorling as clerk of the Epsom race-course, in the room of the 
Adams will ere long be realised. Strange as it may seem, the prairies of | late Mr. Farrall. 

| the fertile American south will be inevitably doomed to become the scene 


andi a ace & : ; al i weight of ll hets of no account, but we put on re- 
—benting a gor 1 ety rary a gnats aa — ra. and | Cord, without hesitation, ours, that the twenty-seventh s¢ar in the streamer | Viscount Newport and Sir 
a lerge ote aloo benahaaal Ga kane teen Gt tebe | h—a portion of the | of the States will be a lurid one. Mexico will give more trouble than the | stewards of Shrewsbury races 
body. He also breaks a two inch rope by main strength—a p Yankees calculate, and they have tougher subjects to deal with than the ae 





FOREIGN SPORTING MISCELLANY. 
The stewards of the Jockey Club have confirmed the ay pointment of 





A trout of 21 inches in length, 11 in girth, and of the weight of three 

- | pounds and a quarter, was killed in the river Coquet, near Felton, yester- 
day week. 

W. M. Stanley have accepted the office of 


. which commence on the 2Ist inst., and con- 
tinue the two following days. aa : ‘ 


ence. The whole exhibition is managed in a very pleasing manner, yf | ‘ A mateh was run over the Durham race-course on Wednesday, for £25 
ing none of those painful anxieties for the performer so usual on such 0C-| General Tom Thumb at Law.—The Tribunal of Commerce was occu- | ® side, between Mr. Lamb's Palemon, 11st., and Mr. Petch’s Sunbeam, 1 0st. 
oamene. pied yesterday with a trial in which Mr. Edward Sherwood Stratton, father | Which was won in a common canter by the former. 


Fashion is beaten at last. The pride of Jersey is humbled. We give the | 
yynwelcome details in another column, and have only to re 


«eems to have been a fair one, that both animals were tasked to the utter- | PP 
most pag Peytona won the race solely because she is the stronger, | which was to be played last evening under the title of Tom Pouce, 


oo * ras i ition, | and demanded damages to the amount of 2,000fr. for each offence. For th 
.wifter, and bettcr “ bit of horse flesh.” The course was in bad condition, | ' ages unt of 2,000fr, for each o . Forthe 
at conmauiaae Py Fass made was not as good as it otherwise would have | defendant it was argued that the plaintiff being a foreigner, could not plead ; 
heer. Still the speed, action and endurance exhibited were most extraor- | that the name of Tom Pouce, like that of Petit Poucet, belonged to any 


ary, and worthy the high fame of the two best na 


- age oie wren pry ae Soa, Wee plaintiff, and M. Nestor Roque- 
mark—the race Pian, the manager of the Théatre des Variété, defendant. The plaintiff | Gregson’s bay mare and Sunbeam, when the latter h rai > 
applied to the Court to prevent the defendant from placarding a piece | feated. r horse was again de 


es that ever trod the | one that chose to take it; that it could be made the subject of a vaude- | 





American Turf. 
The Countess Bourke, who died lately in Paris, and the Countess D’Orsay | 
»randmother to the handsome Count, were both ope ra-dancers on the Lis- 

, stage; when one was carried off by Bourke, the Danish Ambassador— | 


Salem (N. J.) Register. | 


D 


The { 


he other by Crawford, the Paris banker, who married his only daughter by | 
her to the son of another banker, named D’Orsay. D’Orsay’s two grandfa- | 
thers were bankers in the time of Louis XVI! The first ancestor of the | 
D’Orsays was an echevin de Paris. The faces of the two last generations 

' the family have proved their fortune. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathieson are, to use a familiar but forcible expression, 

mingit,” just now particularly strong in certain circles. What will a 
severing Scotchman of enormous wealth (a parvenu though he be) not 
‘omplish ? He and his ** wife,” the daughter of a hard-working Canada 
commissary, are to be found at all places of public resort, the lady groaning 
nnder gems, While happy Jemmy gazes at her and them, innately ejaculat- 
_«* Wha’d hae thoct the drowsy drug wad eever hae dune a’ this?” The 
s of the Reform Club say that if Peel were to give him a baronetcy on 
lition that he would take the title of Sir Saunders Smughocusdrug Ma- 


bey 


Mis 
Wal 


ville; and that no confusion could arise between the piece at the Variétés | 
and the miniature-man at the Concerts Viviene, since the bills announced | 
that the part of Tom Pouce was to be filled by the little Duhamel. The 


A second match also took place for £25 a side, between Mr. George 


The mahogany race boat, built by Mr. Anderson, of N. Shields, which 
we mentioned in our last, was launched on Monday ; it is 41 feet long = 
breadth amidships 2 feet 5 inches ; height amidships, 11} inches; hewht 
at the ends, 134 inches; height of seats, 83 inches; breadth of stem 34 
inches. The gig is a pretty model on water, and carries her crew well, 
and is French polished, and is allowed to be the very beau ideal of the 
Tyne race-boats. 


At the sale of the hounds belonging to the Shropshire hunt, Sir W. W. 





tribunal rejected these arguments, and declared that as the young Stratton 


| was known by the name of Tom Pouce: as it was that under which he ex- 


hibited at the Concerts Vivienne; and which had become his property, | 
the defendant must remove from the bills the name of Tom Pouce, and 

pay all the costs of the suit. The piece at the Variété has since been | 
advertised under the named of Tom Pouff. Galignani of Friday. | 
Disease amongst Cattle.—The disease amongst cattle called pleuro- | 
pneumonia, which has created such ravages in Prussia, and was reported 
to have lately been prevalent in some districts in England and Ireland, has 
also made its appearance in Scotland. The disease has appeared among 
dairy and fat stock of all ages, attacking the lungs, accompanied with vio- 
lent cough, wheezing, and glandular swelling, resembling * strangels” in 
the horse, and * poking” among sheep; and, despite all exertions of the 
farrier, has generally carried off the animal within 24 hours after the time 
of its being first affected. Mr. Bone, of Leigh Grange, has lost twelve cat- 


Wynne purchased lot 5, consisting of 11 hounds; lot 10, a bitch, with four 
puppies; and lot 15, a bitch with 5 puppies. 

The Zanoni Case.—The stewards of the Jockey Club, after hearing 
the evidence adduced on behalf of the owner of Zanoni, and after an exa- 
mination of him in their presence by veterinary surgeons, have given an 


opinion that his pedigree is nct sufficiently proved to qualify him to start 


for any race, and that unless his qualification be proved before starting for 
the Chester Cup, bets against him will be void. We may add that no doubt 
of the identity of the animal exists, or that he is otherwise than described, 
viz., the Gladiator colt, and that it only remains to be proved that the colt 


delivered to Goodman aud Higgins is the same that was delivered by them 


to Worley, at Sewell. This evidence will soon be forthcoming, but not in 
time for the Chester Cup. 


Ascot Cup.—The subject of the Royal Ascot Hunt Cup is as follows :— 
Bruce’s party had entered a narrow pass, between a lake (Loch Dochart, 


tle, old and young, and Mr. M’Corrie, Whitefalls, Maybole, four: and we 
have heard of other cases of a less serious nature. In some parts of Gallo- 
| way, we learn from an eye-witness that matters are even in a more alarm- 
Rifle Shooting.—The Natchez Free Trader publishes a memorandum, | ing state. Ayr Advertiser 
vhich goes ahead of anything in that way which we have seen fora long 
ti The rifle was manufactured entire—stock, lock, and barrel—in that 
city, by R. Fitzpatrick, and in point of force and accuracy, it cannot be beat- 
en. as the memorandum below will fully demonstrate :—* Rifle-Shooting 
vith a rifle made by R. Fitzpatrick, Natchez—2 1) yards, five shots—measur- | 
» nine inches, string measure. Same distance, three shots—four inches. 
| yards, five shots—3U inches. Picayune 


rhieson, such is his ambition for rank that he would bolt the honor instan- 
ter, and with delight. 





Penguins vs. Guano.—It would appear that the guano at [chaboe hav- 
ing become nearly expended, speculation has suggested the import of the 


guins, considered well adapted for the same uses as Guano. It yet remains, 
we presume, to be proved how far the mummies of these sea fowl will form 
| a substitute for the manure so much in requisition ; but we think it proba- 
ving’ : ; ble that if they do not turn out quite so strong a stimulant to vegetation, 
What does he do for a Living ?—There is no phenomenon more strik- they will at least (especially if the bones be taken into consideration) be 
1 more perplexing to those who look upon the world in large cities, | found to possess strong fertilizing property. The introduction of guano it- 
to observe how many there are about town who seem to live | self formed a novel and interesting era in the history of agricultural chem- 

yell, but appear to do nothing—men who are, as it were, exempt from the | istry; and now that we have the birds themselves, we may well exclaim 
f existence, and though without property that any one knows of, do | « What will they bring next 2” ‘Liverpool Paper. P 

|contrive to make a gentlemanly appearance, and to have their full | "ia 

we of the good things of the times—* baskers in the sunbeam,” as our co- Seasonable Admonition—The Opera.—The Mistress of the Robes at this 
teraporary of the Boston Transcript well remarks—not, like the Italian laz- | theatre lately summoned s me of the nymphs of the ballet, whom she thougit 
‘sroul, in filth and rags, but like gentlemen of the first water in broadcloth | a lively and excitable temperavent might lead into mischief, to the little room 
nd white kids, daintily dressed, and sometimes “ perfumed like a mil- on the le‘t hand of the hell, for the purpose of pointing out to them the morality 
nee # | and propriety of conduct which she deemed fi: to be observed during the season. 
And how do they live, having no bank accounts, as somebody else re- She remarked, as we are given to under-tand, that the noblemen and gentle- 
ks of them—** drawing no dividends—making no deposites?” * All | men who crowd behind the scenes between the ope a and the ballet, came like 
cir wants,” says the same authority, ‘‘ appear to be supplied in some oc- | roaring lions seeking whom they may devour : but after the warning she had 
cult and imperceptible manuer—tailors make no complaint of them—boot- | given her feminine hearers, they would know how to repulse them She said she 
jakers or hatters trouble them with no ‘little bills’—they look a sheriff’s | had been a member of the Opera house during the lesseeship of Ebers, Berelli, 
officer boldly in the face as they pass him, and his eye glances with pro- | Laporte, and others, and though she knew that a large douceur—(here the 
jessional indifference over their dainty persons. How do they get their | parson whispered in his sleeve omnia bona bonis)—had been sometimes given 


AiVilis 


Will the New Orleans Picayune be good enough to spell out * f. m. ¢.,” | was happy to say tha: during her long experience—(loud cries hear, hear) — 
and oblige a constant reader? Bost.Post. | yes. during her very long experience, she had always found that the citadel of 


Oh greenest of Boston editors, not to know that the letters stand for “‘fre® | virtue might be rendered impregnable if they would only follow her example. 


aan of color;” otherwise a colored man but not aslave! And this ignor” | (Here some te girls — to titter.) Ein beheld her the pantomimic | 
ance to be manifested by the Boston Post, which used to bother ws with its | Queen of the Ballet, the Mistress of the Robes a housekeeper, and, mure- | ; . sso th 
ge . . over, surrounded by her family, who had been well provided for ; and a tone _were laid against the ponies. The usual preliminaries having been ar- 


N. Y. Com. Ady. 


o. f.m! 


“©. F. M.” signifieth our first men. A Persian philosopher being asked | cause she had relied more on her merits than her person, and coild always | 


by what method he had acquired so much knowledge, answered * By not | afford to desp se unworthy patronage. After a prayer from the parson, and 
ing prevented by shame from asking questions when I was igno- | amen from her son, she dism:ssed thetroupe In pissing out through the back 
rant.” Had the Commercial been as bold as the Persian, it might have | into the long dark passage which leads to the stage, one of the corps, more 
been as Wise, and without * bother.” Boston Post. | skittish than the rest, said, we think, very improperly, ‘‘that the old dame 


Better Late than Never.—At the levee at St. James’s Palace, on Wed- 
nesday last, Marsh, the Deputy Mayor of Great Yarmouth, presented ‘‘an ad- 
dress of congratvlation to her Majesty onthe birth of the Prince Alfred.” Now, 

hen it is well known that her Majesty’s “‘ deliverance of a prince,” took | 
place as long ago as the 6th of August last (upwards of eight Months observed, there are certan years in whieh, in a civ lized country, some _parti- 
since !), it certainly does appear that Yarmouth loyalty, unlike their bloat- | eylar crime comes ino vogue. It flares its season, and then burns out. 
ers, will “keep.” It might have happened, however (according to the | Thus at one time we have burking—at another, Swingism—now suicide is in 


exercise; but that she was determined to have a good start, let her be e..tered 
| for what stake she might ?” 


S ease Pic — Y . ; atic “ ttle; het ‘ ‘ - rn : ; 
usual course of events at Court), if the corporation had bottled up their | vogue—now poisoning tradespoeple in apple-dumplings—now little boys sab | 


address for a month dh i longer, poets tet ep sg eee PUr- | each other with pen-knives—now common soldiers shoot at their sergeants. 

Nose sthe sr + c ea ¢ 2 . ar. | . 

pose, a se S} mae sores 9 any Bal ie ‘ hanes ‘itech, et. ar- | (Queen shoot ng, Peel-popping. and summersets from the Monument were not 
baal . %Y ] - s i a oo“ ‘ ' ss ( ue ap . t > . ° - e . 

inouth’s Deputy Mayer presented the adaress to the (Queen, Prince Albert, | then in fashion.] Almost every year there is one crime peculiar to it ; a sort of 

whispered in the ear of her Grace, * Dat address is eider vary late, or a | 

edie do zoon.” The ; -as & ite ae . : . 
He do en” Se eee eee the press has a great deal to do with these epidemics Let a newspaper once 
Mr. Secretary Bibb, late of the Treasury, is still at the seat‘of government, | g'¥e an account of some out-of-the way atrocity, that has the charce of being 

The Madisonian describes him as a perfect Izaak Walton. He dresses | 20:el, and certain depraved minds fas’en to it like leeches. They brood over 

punctiliously in the old style, ia black clothes, low-crowned hat, silk end revo ve it—the idea grows up, a horrid phan'asmal an monomania ; «nd all 


S 


uiging his walking staff into a fisking rod, with tackle complete, and types spring up into ful flowering. Bur if the first reported aboriginal crime | 


taking from his eapacious breeches pocket a tobacco-box filled with angle- , has been attended with impunity, how much more does the imitative faculty 

worms, he seats himself on the rough pier, and bobs with astonishing pa- | clingto it Ill-judged mercy falls, not ike dew, but like a great heap of ma- 

tience for any thing below, from a bull minnow to a cat-fish. When the | nure, on the rank deed.”’ 

ex-Secretary and ex-Chancellor betakes himself to fly-fishing, our respect | 
liin—already great—will be decidedly increased. It is not to be de- | 

uicd, however, that bobbing for cat-fish with angle-worms is somewhat 

Picayune. 


peerage has caused universal satisfaction, if we except a growl of one of the 
| Legitunist newspapers. The conferring of such a d gnity on such a man 
| shows what a wide difference exists between this country ard our own ; for in 
-Varigation.—A young lady named Cook, a ward in Chancery, eloped | Bygiand the elevation of a poet as poet, or a romance writer as writer, to the 
‘week with a navigator. Being a Cook, it is not surprising she should | peerage, would be a thing not only unheird of, but no douht unp latable to the 
lecl a desire to make a voyage of discovery. vast majority of the p-ople. But inthis country poets become pe r-, whilst 
l* Fair’? Pun.—I remember (says Lord Eldon) I was coming away | dukes end princes—chiefs of the most ancient and illustrious families—a e 
iro the Queen’s drawing-room in my full dress as King’s Counsel (Lord | no hing more ‘han simple citizens,—perhaps simple privates in the National 
Clarendon, then Mr. Villiers, was with me), and we came into the room | Guard! In England, it is true, intellect is beginning to be as much regarded 
Where the milliners were collected to see the fashions. Said I, ‘* Why, | as noble birth, but it is only a beginning ; and it will be long before we shall 
Villiers, think that all the prettiest women are here.” One of the girls, | ee our poets made peers of the realm, whilst our dukes and earls carry bayo- 
uid a most amazingly beautiful creature she was, stood up and said to an- | nets, or serve «s humb'e clerks in the government. 
other, Lam sure that gentleman is a Judge.” 


wira dig, 


Tue Baipcewater Gattery —Some account of the formation and disper- 

Cur Carrier Pigeons.—We made arrangements,to send our flight of car- | sion of the Orleans Gallery has already been given. The Italian part of the 

* pizeons to the race course, and after the first heat one of them alight- | co lection had been mortgaged for £40,009 to Harman's banking house, when 

i the shoulder of a gentleman who claimed the bird as a prize, but | yr. Bryan, a celebrated collector and picture-dealer, and author of the ‘ Dic- 

suosequently allowed him to go, but not until he had taken from him the | tionary of Painters,” induced the Duke of Bridgewater to purchase the whole 

cuvelope containing details of the first heat, and the pigeon arrived with- | gg jt stood for £43,000. The pictures, amounting to 305, were then valued | 
se it, another having come in before him with a duplicate copy. It may | separately by Mr. Bryan, making a total of £72 000; and from among them 

re well to state that these pigeons in the lawful exercise of their calling, | the Duke selected ninety-four of the finest, at the prices at which they were 

cannot be captured or considered a lawful prize: they are a valuable and | valued, amounting altogether to 39,000 guineas. The Duke subsequently ad- 

sly property to their owner, have to be sustained and kept at a heavy mitted his nephew, the Earl Gower, and the Earl of Carlisle, to share his 


expense, and are always to be claimed and restored when accidentally or | acquisition, resigning to the former a fourth part, and to the latter an eighth of 


osely obstructed. Sun. | the whole number thus acquired. The exhibition and sale of the rest produced | 


vrougham, who is now one of the habitués of the Opera, and devotes | £41 000 ; consequently the speculation turned out most profitably ; for the 
Nuuself more zealously than ever to the agrémens of aristocratic society,  ninetv four pictures, which had been valued at £39,000, were acquired, in fact, | 
‘Tansly admits that he was never half so * gay” in his life, as now. Ear- ‘for £2000 The forty-seven retained for the Duke of Bridgewater were valued 
“ lile, when steeped up to the eyes in the iniquities of law, he was | at £23,130. * * * The Duke of Bridgewater already possessed some fine 
Hct too busy to be very © bad ” but it is astonishing, he says, how the | pic ures; and, after the acquisition of his share of the Orleans Gallery, he 
~‘e of dissipation grows upon a man when he is iucky enough to have the | continued to add largely to his collection, till his death in 1803, when he left 
“cans and leisure to enjoy it. Cultivating the society of fine lords and la- | his pictures, valued at £140,000, to his nephew George, first Marquis of Staf- 
~, 00, Is hot exactly the way in which the morals are improved ; on the | ford, (afterwards first Duke of Sutherland). During the life of this nobleman, 
_, ‘tary, even the dry rigidity of a law-lord is not proof against fashion- | the collection, added to one formed by himself when Earl Gower, was placed 
;. ssctlations, and in due time he grows as lax in his principles, and per- | in the house in Cleveland Row ; and the whole known then, and for thirty 
{8 his practice, as the first lord in the land. We do not affirm that | years afverwards, as the Stafford Gallery, became celebrated all over Europe 
Sroughar is much worse than he was when only a simple barrister; and | i)p the death of the Marquis of Stafford, in 1833, his second son, Lo:d Francis 
as Li le siould we be disposed to assert that he is any better. Itis rather! Leyeson Gower. taking the surname of Egerton, inherited, under the will of 
wher ype that he should have commenced his gaieties so late in life, | his grand-uncle the Bridgewater property including the collection of pictures 
poss bly b pts his af hysical powers are somewhat the worse for use, and, | formed by the D.ke. The Stafford Gallery was thus divided : that part of the 
tee * Ys nett equal to the wear and tear imposed upon them. Brandy collection which had been acquired by the Marquis of Staffor fell to his eldest 
ion = » However, will help to “ irrigate the dryness of decline” when | gop, the present Duke of Sutherland ; while the Bridgewater Collection, pro- 
‘voluues of fashion have ceased ‘sy ca any attraction. perly so called, devolved to Lerd Francis Egerton, and has resumed its original 


Political Polkamania.—The Yankees are getting into what may be | @ppellation, being now known as the Bridgewater Gellery. Mrs. Jameses. 








birds that when living produce it. A sale is announced of 200 bags of pen- | 


Neale’s Gazzette. | forthe surrender of what a foolish young nobleman thought a great prize, she 


having left off ranning herself, wished t» keep the young fillies from proper | 


Annual Crimes. —Bu'wer, in his “ Night and Morning,” says —“‘ It may be | 


annual which overruns the country, but does not bluum again Unq estienably | 


kings and short breeches ; and goes daily to the “* Long Bridge,” where, | of a sudden, in a hundred different places the one s ed sown by the leaden | 


probably) and a precipice, where the king had scarce room to manage his 
steed; here his three foes sprung upon him at once; one seized his bridle, 
but was cut down with a blow that hewed his arm off; the second grasped 
Bruce by the stirrup and leg and endeavored to dismount him, but the king 
putting spurs to his horse, threw him down, still, however, holding by the 
stirrup ; the third, taking advantage of an acclivity, sprung up behind him 
onthe horse; Bruce, however, whose personal strength is uniformly men- 
tioned as exceeding that of most men, extricated himself from his grasp, 
threw him to the ground, and cleft his skull with his sword: by singular 
exerticn he drew his stirrup from the grasp of the man he had overthrown, 
and killed him also with his sword, as he lay under his horse’s feet.— Vide, 
«Votes to Sir Walter Scotts Lord of the Isles. 


Sale of Foxrhounds.—Yesterday, at Tattersall’s, Grosvenor-place, a sale 
of foxhounds took place, the property of a celebrated sporting gentleman, 
well known in Hampshire, which was attended by a great many gentlemen 
of sporting celebrity, and an active competition was the result. There 
were eighteen couples, which were divided into six lots. The first was 
put up at 10 guineas, and was sold for 19. The several lots fetched altoge- 
ther 100 guineas. 


Shipment of Horses to Belgium.—A considerable exportation of horses 
was made by the Antwerp steamer Princess Victoria, Captain Jackson, on 
her last voyage. The horses formed part of the annual purchases made 
here by two extensive Belgian dealers for sale in their country, and some 
of them were remarkably fine animals. Although the deck of the ship was 
nearly filled with horses, and the weather was very boisterous during the 
passage, they were all landed in perfect safety at Antwerp on Monday morn- 
ing. 
| Extraordinary Trotting Match for £200.—Yesterday [lst May] the 
long pending match which was made by Burke, of trotting notoriety, to 
'drive two ponies in a tandem fifteen miles within one hour of the time of 
starting, came off at the racing grounds, at the Rosemary Branch at Peck- 
ham. The novelty of the match, and the heavy stakes, which were £100 
a side, drew together an immense number of spectators, many first-rate 
sporting characters being numbered among them. In betting, the odds 


ranged, the ponies, harressed to a light match-cart, were led to the starting 
post, and Burke took his seat, and was quickly at his task. The celebrated 
| pony Merrylegs was the leader, and they performed two miles in seven mi- 
nutes and fifty-six seconds, and turned the fifth mile in eighteen minutes, 
and accomplished half the distance in twenty-seven minutes and fifty-eight 
'seconds. The ponies seemed quite competent to their undertaking, and 
trotting in admirable style, completed twelve miles in forty-four minutes 
and a half, and finally concluded the whole of the fifteen miles within the 
| hour, and won the stakes. 


Military Foot-races at Windsor.—On Thursday afternoon an immense 
'number of persons, including several of the nobility and gentry, and the of- 
ficers of the two regiments in garrison at Windsor, were assembled in the 
Long-walk, to witness several foot-races between the privates of the Cold- 
stream Guards, got up by the officers of the regiment, by whom the prizes 
| were subscribed for, and distributed. Twenty-three started for the first 
race, the distance being two hundred yards, which was accomplished by 
the winner (Pearson) in less than 20 seconds. A match was then run by 
Lord F. Paulet’s horse, rode by its owner, against Lieutenant Somerset, on 
‘foot; the distance being one hundred yards, fifty out and in, which was won 
by Lieutenant Somerset. Colonel H. Bentinck then rode his horse over the 

same ground, against the same officer, the horse winning easily. Lieut. 
Somerset then mounted Lord F. Paulet’s horse, and ran against his Lord- 
ship, who was on foot, and beat him by ten yards. Several other matches 
were afterwards run by the privates; the winners receiving prizes varying 


| 
| 


‘from a sovereign to five shillings. A grand total of skill will shortly take 
_place between a certain number of the crack pedestrians in each of the 
| regiments stationed at Windsor. 

Pedestrian Feat.—In consequence of the satisfaction given by the boy 


Victor Hugo.—The elevation of the celebrated author. Vi-tor Hugo, to the | Mountjoy, in his performance of the feat at Nottingham, of walking a mile, 


running a mile, &c., in an hour, he determined to give another proof of his 
power for the wonder of the lieges at that place. On Monday it was an- 


“nounced that he would undertake the surprising task of running seven 


miles, and taking sixty leaps over hurdles in one hour, and afterwards walk 
three miles in half an hour. The weather was exceedingly cold and chilly, 
and rain fell at intervals, but the boy did his work well, and completed 
his undertaking with dauntless spirit and determination. He is to perform 
at Banbury next week, and then proceeds with his father to Ireland. 


Adopted Cub Foxes.—At the Prince William Henry public-house, Lan- 
caster, an old hound bitch belonging to the pack of hariers has adopted 


three dog fox cubs, nearly a month old, which she now suckles as her own 


offspring, and which were taken with three others in Aughton woods, and 
were blind at the time they were put to the bitch. They can now all see, 
and play about with the whelps of the bitch with great familiarity, but 
the inherent instinct of their more untamable nature every day begins more 
fully tobe developed. One day a young rabbit was thrown amongst them, 
which they all at atime fell upon and killed it, and having stripped the fur 


| off, devoured it. 


Death of Wm. Weatherby, Esq.—Died at Newmarket, on Tuesday last, 
Wm. Weatherby, Esq., aged eighty-one. For sixty years he was a stake- 


‘holder at Newmarket ; and although he neither gave nor took a receipt for 
money received for stakes, and had frequently upwards of £20,900 in his 


possession at one time, yet no “ error” ever marked his accounts, nor in all 
his extensive money transactions was an item ever disputed. A life of hon- 


or and charity, in its most comprehensive sense gave him a just claim to be 


designated a gentleman and a Christian. London Sunday Times. 


The North and South County Jockies of England.—On a former occa- 
sion we noticed Mr. Anson Martin’s very clever picture, Containing portraits 
of the Northern Jockies. Its companion, the “ Jockies of the South,” is 
now before us, and equally sustains the high character of Mr. Martin’s tal- 
ents as a portrait painter. In the foreground are the well-known and fa- 
miliar faces of Sam Chifney, Jem Robinson, “ Honest John,” and his clever 
son, ** Young John,” (we need not add Day,) George Edwards, Frank But- 
ler, and the “natty” little Flatman. The likeness of the latter, however, 
is not so striking; but George Edwards (in particular) Butler, and “our 
Jem” are exceedingly perfect, as are also those of Wm. Cotton, (capital) H. 
Edwards, Geo. Whitehouse, Wm. Howlett, (very like) Crouch, Bell, Wm. 
Boyce, (one of the best in the picture) Robert Pettitt, and Stevenson, not 
forgetting those “‘ crack” light weights, Abdale, Alfred Day, Carter, and 
** Dr. Kitchener.” Marlow, Calloway, Buckle, Denman, Sly, Wakefield, 
and Sam Mann, are not quite to our liking; but, on the whole, it is an ex. 
ceedingly pretty and clever iotdediinn anil both pictures ought to be “ hung” 
in every sportsman’s library in the kingdom. aes 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


x, Mo... New Course, Jockey Club Spring Mecting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Sept. 
 pttee som] Ky... Oakland Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 2d June 
Monrreat, L. C... St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Aug. 
NiaGara, C. .. Annual Meeting during September. 

Puitaoeipnia... Camden Course, N. J., Jockey Club 8. M., 4th Tuesday, 27th May. 
“ . ..- Hunting Park Course, Spring Trotting Meeting, ist Tuesday, 3d June. 
Toronto, ©. W... Turf Club Meeting, last Tuesday, 24th June. 


Philadelphia and Camden Spring Races, 


CAMDEN COURSE, N. J. 

















The unusual attractions offered by the new lessee of the Camden Course, 
induced the attendance of a vast crowd from this city and Baltimore, while 
the populous towns of New Jersey and Pennsylvania were alike represent- 
ed. The meeting commenced on Tuesday last, under the most favorable 
auspices. The weather was delightful, the course in good order, the horses 
numerous, and the attendance such as to put all parties concerned, in fine 
spirits. Speculation was rife, and such was the character of the entries, 
and so diversified the betting, that a man could lay out as much money as 
he wished on almost any “ point” he fancied. 

The ball was opened with a Plate Race, three mile heats, in which horses 
of all ages took up i104 lbs. For this the entries were The Colonel from 
Maryland, Patsey Anthony and Andrewanna from Virginia, Sartin from 
Alabama, and the ** Mercer Colt’ of New Jersey. On the evening before 
the race, the betting was “* mightily mixed up,” in the New York train of 
cars, the Mercer colt having rather the call; but upon arriving in Phila- 
d:lphia at 11 a. m., we found that The Colonel was much more fancied. 
On the morning of the race, it was bruited about that Sartin was lame, and 
tiat Andrewanna was amiss; for a wonder, these reports proved true. 
Sartin’s trainer not being willing his friends should risk their money on an 
** on-sartin” horse, gave him, the day before, some strong work, in which 


he moved like a bird, but it was found upon trotting him an hour after, that | 


his game leg was a good deal inflamed, and that he was slightly lame. Of 
course he was withdrawn, though led on to the course for the inspection of 


the Judges and the public. Andrewanna, who was “ taken up” late, (in | 
April), to be trained for a match race of three hundred yards, was so much | 


amiss that Mr. PucKett had it announced from the stand that he had very 
little confidence in her, and should order her to be pulled up in case she 


had nochance. Under these circumstances, The Colonel became a strong | 


favorite ; he had recently won a 2d heat of three miles, at Baltimore, in 
5:474, carrying 118 lbs., and was now deemed, with 101 lbs. on his back, 
almost invincible; yetthe Mercer Colt had a strong party to back him, 
while many deemed Patsey Anthony a very dangerous horse in * the field.” 
There was not much betting on time; four gentlemen in the Judges’ Stand. 
proposed to mark the time of the ist heat before it was run; two of them 
marked 5:42 and two 5:43 ; it will be seen how near they hit it off. 

The Race. —After several false starts, Andrewanna bounded off with the 
lead, and the field, in twenty seconds, was a perfect spread-eagle. The 
Colonel being last. The little mare kept up her rate through the mile, the 
Mercer Colt being 24, and the Colonel watching him only 3d. On getting 
around to the back stretch, Andrewanna was jerked up so suddenly that we 
were fearful she had given way, but as the field drew upon her, away she 


Went away again. It appears that her owner instructed his jockey to pull | 


her up if she weakened, and he, fool-like, jerked her off her stride nearly 


to a trot, for no reason under heaven; had she been allowed to stride along | 


she might have won the heat, as she had a clear lead of sixty yards of the 
second horse. The Mercer Colt was unable to catch her until coming down 
the quarter stretch ; he led through with her lapt on him. On commenc- 
ing the 3d mile, The Colonel came up at a flight of speed, and immediate- 
ly cut down the mare, but he closed the gap on the Mercer Colt very grad- 
ually ; he swung into the quarter stretch just behind him, and if his jock- 
ey could have pulled him out from the fence, he would have won the heat; 
after a beautiful brush of sixty yards, they came through dead locked, and the 
Judges pronounced it a dead heat! The time was 5:42. 


Andrewanna having been pulled back was shut out, and Patsey Anthony | 


narrowly escaped being distanced also, having lain too far behind; indeed 
she did not run for the heat. Gil. Patrick, Joe Laird, or Barney could have 
won on The Colonel or the Mercer Colt, so near a thing was it. Gil. was 
now put up on The Colonel, who had more friends than ever. 

The second heat is hardly worth describing, its issue being put on a 
brush ; all were disinclined to cut out the work, and 2:06 was the time of 
the lst mile,—Patsey Anthony leading, as she did for two miles. On com- 
mencing the third mile, Gil. called on The Colonel, who responded most 
gallantly. He immediately outfooted the Mercer Colt, and at the half-mile 
post locked the mare, and passed her without hanging fire, coming home 
an easy Winner in 5:54. 

A complaint was made against Gil. for foul riding after this heat, which 


wonderful to find since the second race between the rival cracks, how 
many entertained precisely the same opinion! Curious, isn’t it ? 

On the evening before the race very large amounts were laid out at the 
different hotels, etc. in Philadelphia, at,the rate of 10 to 7. At one house 
$1,000 to $700 was offered and accepted half-a-dozen times. Gentlemen 
who arrived by the evening train from New York, however, informed us 
that any amount could have been invested there “even,” on Fashion. 
On Tuesday we saw both horses at their stables and examined them criti- 
cally. It appeared to us that Fashion was in better spirits, and that her 
coat and general appearance had improved since the match; Peytona 
** handled” well; her coat was fine and her flesh firm and elastic, and she 
appeared fit to run for a man’s life, yet we thought her drawn very fine; 
indeed her friends generally deemed her too low in flesh. Mr Larrp 
thought Fashion “right,” as did his friends generally, and they backed their 
opinions universally ; but the immediate friends of Peytona were aot so san- 
guine. They knew wellenough that in her match on the Union Course she 
could not have beaten Fashion three feet farther in the second heat to have 
saved her life! That terrible race she has not yet recovered from. As a 
campaigner she is no match for the Northern Champion, who started in the 
match off her foot as we remarked at the time, but has since run herself 
into condition, and could have made as good, if not a better, race on this oc- 
casion than she ever made in her life! It must be taken into consideration, 
o. the other hand, that Peytona is an animal of such unusual size and spirit 
that she is very apt to injure herself in her training, and that it requires 
the last degree of skill to bring her to the post on a given day in prime 
condition ; a mare of her prodigious size requires a proportionate amount 
of flesh, or she must weaken in a long race, as she did on this occasion. 
| The * knowing ones,” however, almost all ‘‘sell” on her! They bet against 





| her on the Island and trusted to get on their legs again by backing her now ; of 


| course they leaped from the frying-pan into the fire! The * outsiders ” 
| won “smartly” on both races, and the staunch friends of Fashion, who 
have backed her ‘all through,” have ‘ got hunk” and a good deal over, 
she having won twenty-five out of twenty-seven races! There is no 
doubt that Peytona was temporarily amiss on this occasion, for Fashion 
| could not only out run her over every foot of the ground, but could have 
| nearly ** posted” her in either heat! It is to be deeply regretted by the 
friends of both, that the race went * halting off” as it did. Fashion cut 
'out all the work and was never lapped during the 1st heat; she run the 
first three miles in 5:13, at her ease, and could have run the 4th in 1:50 
or less, which would have made the time of the heat 7:33 or under! But 
Peytona * caved in” in each heat, after going three miles, leaving Fashion 


to gallop through ! 

About twenty minutes before the start was to have taken place a most 
appalling accident occurred! A section of the stand, 100 feet in length, 
| which was thronged with spectators, came down with a frightful crash, 


been recently examined carefully, and strengthened from one end to the 


1 


other, but the timbers were so much affected by dry rot that they 


snapped like pipe stems. The confusion and consternation which en- | 


sued baffles all description! That section of the stand set apart for 





&G The Editor writes that the Mile race up for this day was postponed 
until Friday, (yesterday,) when the races at Three and Two mile heats 
were to come off, they having also been postponed for the purpose of re. 
pairing the stands. fences, etc. It was expected that The Colonel, Liaty- 
nah and Dunvegan would be entered for the three mile purse, while half 4 
dozen entries would be made for the purse for two mile heats. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Nashville Races were to commence on Wednesday week last, the 21st 
instant. The “ Daily Gazette of that city states that— 

The prospect is good for fine sport. Already a number of gentlemen of 
the Turf, with fine horses, have arrived, viz :—Messrs. Cage & Williams 
Ellictt & Kelly, Ragland & Davis, John Kennedy, Exom James, Mr, New- 
son, Mr. Peyton, Richard Mack, Mr. Long and.Col. Ben. Johnson. We un- 
derstand that in the stables of the gentlemen are to be found the best stock 
of young ’uns ever assembled at our Course. Mr. Carter, the proprietor 
has made ample arr ngements for all other stables that may be brought. 
and has the course in good order. _ 














Cricket.—The Union Cricket Club of Philadelphia have commenced 
their season with much spirit. They contemplate a match which promises 
considerable interesti—the B.’s, T.’s, and S.’s offer to play the bala:.ce of the 
Club, and the day appointed for the meeting 1s the 2d of June. 

The St. George’s Club have revived their sectional match—* t},. North 
of England os. the South,” and have determined on the 11th of Juno for the 
contest. 

The Sporisman’s Club.—It will be perceived we have insertc| in this 
day’s issue the Constitution and Bye Laws of the New York Srer'sman’s 
Club—an association instituted for the laudable purpose of preservi. + game, 








The “‘ Evening Gazette, in noticing the escape of Van Leer last week, 
from a kick by Peytona, as givea ia this papemPadds the followiaz ansedote 
of Black Maria :— 

So much for putting a slight on a blood mare! We have heard often of 
anecdotes related by the owner of the gallant old Black Maria, proving 
conclusively ! that she could tell exactly when the day had arrived for any 
one of the great races, and not only that, but when for the sake of experi- 
ment—water, which a racer always abstains from on the day of a race, had 
been offered to her, she would indignantly refuse it, knowing very well 
that it would affect her unfavorably in the approaching contest! But this 
is too fruitful a theme, and we come at once therefore, to a full stop 





* Simon Suggs,” and his friends.—The biographer of Simon, in the 
last number of his ‘* East Alabamian,” makes the following announcement 
which we quote for the information of the parties and the public:— 

Divers applications having been made to us for complete copies of “ Si- 





owing tothe number of persons who had mounted on the roof. It had | 


mon Suggs,” some chapters of which appeared in this paver, it is proper 
we should state the Adventures were finished for Messrs. Carey & Hart 
of Philadelphia. We, consequently, have no complete copy, but “Simon 
with some other sketches, in asmall volume with illustrations, is p -obably 
out of press about this time. , : 

We observe that our friend of the Taliadeza Revorter, misleal by the 
| close print of the * Spirit’s” advertisement, announces * Simon,” &c. as 
| part of the contents of Mr. Porter's volume, ‘* The Big Bear of Arkansas,” 


| ladies and the members of the Jockey Club and their guests was compara- | &ce, A chapter or two of Suggs is found in the “ Big Bear”—woich is al- 
tively uninjured; though crammed full, not an individual was hurt. | ready out—but Messrs. C. & H. have also furnished forth the “ Capting ” 
. - 5 


|The space beneath the stand was occupied as refreshment rooms, all of | 
which were crowded ; yet as the underpinning gave way first, after several | 
very distinct premonitory admonitions, most of the people escaped by the | 


numerous doors in the rear. The stand is two stories high, and the second 
gave way an instant before the roof fell in; it came down with a tremen- 
dous crash, sending the people on it heels over head in all directions! 
| Every one sickened at the sight; “‘ there'll be a hundred killed at least !” 
| was the general exclamation, yet strange as it may appear, not a single in- 
dividual was killed, and not above ten or fifteen wounded, and of these 
only three were dangerously injured. Dr McCuexuan, and several other 
| distinguished medical gentlemen who were in attendance, extended imme- 
diate assistance to those who required their services, and the Doctor soon 
‘after announced from the Judges’ Stand that but one person was very se- 
| riously injured, and he entertained no doubt of hisrecovery. In the mean- 
‘time the sufferers had all been conveyed to the Club House, where every 
attention was paid them. 
| After this untimely disaster, it was some time before the race could pro- 
| ceed, as, in order to get out or into the course, the fences and palings had 
been taken down in all directions. Yet such was the anxiety to see the 
race, that the spectators voluntarily cleared the course, and at half-past 2 
‘the horses were brought to the post. We should have premised that so 
| large a concourse was never seen before on this course: moreover, that the 
track was in good order, and the weather delightful, the only drawback be- 
ing a high wind, and clouds of dust. As in the match, Barney rode Pey- 
tona, attired this time in a new and very tasteful jockey-suit, consisting of 
a blue cap and jacket of merino, with buckskin small-clothes, the gift of 
an esteemed friend of ours. Joe Laird, in his old colors, threw his leg 
over Fashion, and both came up to the post unattended. The Judzes were 
Messrs. Hart, Hare, and Lerrer ; the Timers, Messrs. Forrereuu and 
Conno.iy, between whom we stood and noted the time of each mile. 
Peytona drew the track, and they got off at once. 


The Race.—Fashion went away with the lead—Peytona not making an 





was not, however, established ; certainly one of the horses struck the mare 


on the off hind leg half way between the ankle and the hock, and cut her | effort to keep it—at a very moderate pace, and led through the mile clear, 


badly, but which was the guilty party could not be proved. The 3d heat | 
was a mere repetition of the 2d, The Colonel putting the issue on a brush | 
and winning cleverly in 5:56. He ought to have won in two heats, and 
would have done so with a good jockey on his back. 

After the main race, came offaspin at mile heats, which was won in | 
sp‘endid style by Stanley Eclipse in 1:49—1:50. He was hardly named int’.e | 
betting, from his bad recent performance on Long Island, Fanny Robinson — 
being backed at 50 to 30 vs. the field. The jockey of this mare crowded | 
the Langford colt so far into the fence that he struck his knee and fell, | 
throwing his rider over his head ; neither was injured, and the boy was on | 
his feet again as soon as the colt, which is the largest horse on the Turf, | 
probably, being seventeen hands high, with bone and substance in propor- 


tion. Recapitulation :— 


TUESDAY, May 27, 1845—Plate Race $500, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 90lbs. | 
4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards 126lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. | 
Three mile heats. 

Peyton R. Johnson’s — The Colonel, by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady, by 
oe EE 228 oi Se ae. 

Jas. K. Van Mater’s (Capt. Stockton’s) b. h. The Mercer Colt, by Imp. Mercer, 


| 
| 


endef 2 «2&0 SE or a eer er 3 2 
Otway P. Hare’s (T. D. Watson's) b. f£. Patsey Inthony, by Imp. Priam, dam by 
Virginian, 5 yrs ........ PS Asi uk @ 8 @ 


Isham Puckett’s b. m. “Andrewanna, by Andrew, dam by ‘Gohanna, 6 yrs.. ee. Gist. 

Thomas Kirkman’s br. h. Sartin, by imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Bellew, by 

Time, 5:42—5:54—5:56. 

SAME DAT—Second Race—Purse $100, ent. 10 per cent.; added, weights as before- 

e heats, 

— Laird’s ch. h. Stanley Eclipse, by Busiris, dam by John ag A Se 

phd a's gr. f. Esta, (pedigree omitted). . 2.2... 60. cee ee career eeree 3 2 

R Ten Ao ett’s b. m. Semen Setineen, by Imp. Priam, out of Arietta,6yrs..... 2 3 
tae roeck’s — Martha ashington, by Imp. Zinganee, out of Contention, 5 a” 

Yas. K. Van Mater's ~6.by imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 4yis...0... tet fell 

Time, 1:49—1:.50. 





SECOND DAY—FOUR MILE HEATS. 
THE NORTHERN FASHION STILL “THE FASHION !” 
INGLORIOUS DEFEAT OF PEYTONA! 
Nine Cheers and one more for the Champion of the Turf! 
In our report of the recent match on Long Island for the Championship 








of the American Turf, we had the temerity to give it as our opinion that 
CONDITION won the race,” and this opinion we reiterated in the co- 
ums of this paper last week; we offended some and most likely “set on 

few barren spectators to laugh,” by our frankness; nevertheless, it is 





in 1:56; in the middle of the 2d mile Barney shook up his mare, but could 
not reach Fashion, who again came through clear in 1:54; in the 3d mile 
Fashion opened a slight gap, though she had not runa yard at her best, 
and led through clear by three lengths, in 1:53. Before they had reached 
the half-mile post, in ruaning the 4th mile, it was evident that Fashion had 
the heat safe, barring accidents; she was shut out from view from the 
Judges’ stand in making the last turn, but when she swung into the quarter 
stretch we saw that Joe Laird was pulling her double! He got his mare 
down into a gallop before reaching the drawgete and in this style crossed 
the score ! 

Had Peytona been able tu put Fashion up the heat would have been the 
fastest she ever made! Young Laird told usin the stand that his mare 
was never extended in any part of the heat, and that he never knew her 
more full of running. Barney, on the contrary, informed us that Peytona 
seemed to be “ tied up,” but he hoped for better things in the next heat, 
now that she had got warm. Both horses recovered well, yet 100 to 30 on 
Fashion went a-begging ! 

Second Heat: They got off side by side and ran locked for three miles ! 
So close were they, indeed, that the two jockies might have ridden hand in 
hand! Laird knowing that his mare had the most foot, laid with Peytona 
the whole way, throwing her off a little on the turns, and allowing her to 
recover herself in straight running. In the Ist and 2d miles Peytona led 
past the stand by a throatlatch or more, but in closing the 3d Fashion had 
her head in front, as Peytona’s legs appeared to be in ‘a tangle ;” they 
evidently were getting no better very fast, for on commencing the 4th mile 
Peytona’s bottom dropt out, and the race was all over but the shouting 
(The ist two miles were run in 3:49, and the three milesin 5:47.) Fashion 
shook her off immediately and gradually widened the gap to the head of the 
quarter stretch, where Laird magnanimously pulled her up, and she final- 
ly went over the score at a hand gallop, beating her competitor more than 
eighty yards! Recapitulation :— 

WEDNESDAY, May 28—Proprietor’s Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile 


heats. 
Saml. Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons’) ch. m. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee, out of Bonnets 0’ 
Blue, (Mariner’s dam), by Sir Charles, 8 yrs., 123lbs......... Joseph Laird.. 1 1 
Thomas Kirkman’s ch. f. Peytona, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess, by Imp. Le- 
viathan, 5 yrs, LO9IDS. . 2. eee ee ee ee ee eee eee a, ee 


oes ece 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 


_ with a volume of his own, or rather one ia which he and old man Bigzs 
and other particular friends are in a coterie of their owa. 





Rifle Stooting.—Mr. 8. Van Valkeaburzh, a gunsmith of fhis city, con- 


| structed a rifle for Mr. Charles Duna, which, on trial, was warranted to 


make a string of 30 inches in 10 successive shots, at 40 rods. The trial 


came off a few days since in the presence of several gentlemen, Mr. Van 


Valkenburgh using the rifle, with the following result. The distance stat- 


| ed, was 40 rods, and the mark, a target of 9 inches diameter. Ten succes- 





sive shots were made, and the farthest from the centre was 3 inches, two 
balls drove out the centre of the bull’s eye. The ten shots strung 139 in- 
ches—making the best target on record, and we think difficult to be paral- 
leled. —- Albany Atlas. 

A Note to“ Frank Forester.”—We find the following in the Buffalo 
** Daily National Pilot,” of a late date :— 

The Spirit is informed that ** C. E.” of this paper is not R. B., but his 
brother, although undoubtedly the gentleman to whom F. F. refers. H. 
W. H. knew him well enough in times past, but may have forg>tte. him. 
Besides, when “ one of us” was in New York this spring, he intormed the 
** tall son” distinctly as to C. E.’s pedigree and performances. Will “ F. 
F’.” consider this a sufficient explanation, or must he have the autograph? 
If yes, why then we send it him, immediately, on a door. 

After this lucid explanation, we dont see bat our correspondent Frank 
F. is ** bound ” to make play! 

** The Widder Flinn” Again.—The last New Orleans “ Picayune” 
copies the letter of ‘*the Widder ” to the editor of the “* Sussex Register” 
with the following melancholy introduction :— 

The editor of the N. Y. “Spirit of the Times” has hitherto sustained a fair 
character for purity of morals and propriety of deportment. When such 
men backslide, all good citizens weep. It caused us a pang of anguish to 
read the following in the Sussex (N. J.) Register :— 

The “ Pick” people had best keep a bright look out, or the ‘* Widder” 
may ‘“‘sarve "em out” as she thraateas the “ Rezister” man in the last 
paragraph of her letter to him, thus :— 

if ye rite another word about him or meself ile call upon ye at yer own 
ofice. Kirry Finn wider. 





Ten pins.—The editor of the Louisiana Chronicle quotes the immense 
games played at the Knickerbocker Saloon, (Masonic Hall,) in this city late- 
ly, which he thus introduces :— 

Tall Bowling.—According to the New York ‘Spirit of the Times,” 
they have some very fair ten-pin rollers in that city—almost a mitch for 
some of the boys hereabout, who look upon “ten strikes” as common play- 
inz, eleven being sometimes made, counting in Darkie, the pin-set!>r, with 
one ball. 





MEMPHIS (Tenn.) RACES, Central Course. 
In our last we published, from the “‘ Memphis Appeal,” a report of the 
first two days’ racing; we oow subjoin that of the two last, from the same 


source :— 
FRIDAY, May 2d—Proprietor’s Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 34lbs 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldiags 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
A. W. Small’s ch g. Jerry Lancaster, by Maria Moore, dam by Gohan- 
MB, B FER. «os cose occ cee eee e so ecesiess com open Ga Mier 
P. A. Cock’s b.f. Pictress, by Grey Eagle, dam by Royal Charlie, 4 yrs 
Lin. Cock’s ch. f. Lady Clarkson, by Imp Ainderby, dam by Arab, 4 yrs 
D. Heinsohn’s br. c. Red Eagle, by Grey Medoc, dam by Alfred, 4 yrs. 
John Bleyvin’s ch. f. Whig Mary, by Haywood, out of Lavinia Rudd, 4 
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Col. B. Johnson's ch. c. Clansman, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Prim- 
ee ee ey ia et ee ee eee eT nn A 
Time, 1:55—1:52—1:51—1:58—1:57. 

SATURDAY, May 3—Jockey Club Purse $2,000, conditions as before. Four mile 
heats. 

Lin. Cock’s (Sewell T. Taylor's) b. f. Fanny King, by Imp. Glencoe, dam 


ee o's cciiecnn 6 ape eo eenine © 0 Monk 6 3 1 21 
Wm. Baird’s b. h. Marco, by Sir Leslie, by Lance, 5 yrs.........----+ 1 0 2 dist. 
A. W. Small’s gr. h. Croton, by Chorister, dam by Mucklejohn, 5 yrs... 2 9 3 dr. 
P. A. Cock’s ch. f..4rrah Neil, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charles, 4 o°¢ tee 

YES ow cc cee vec oes csc cec ees eeccecsccessorscsscerssces § ©. 0. 
Col. B. Johnson’s b. m. Mary Ragland, by Othello, dam by Bertrand, 5 yrs 4 3 dist. 


Scruggs & Fanning’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs 5 dist. 
Time, 8:23—8:06—8:27. 4th heat, no time kept. 

The excitement caused by the announcement that six cracks were to 
contend for the four mile purse, was very great, as was also the crowd that 
assembled to witness the race, despite the muddy state of the roads, and 
the rain pouring in torrents, making a complete cispool of the course, and 
all the sxamues Mail to it. The race was exciting beyond description, 
from the equality of the contest. Croton’s victories had been so numerous, 
that he was freely backed at 2 to 1, and large sums changed hands upon the 
result. 


A New Book by “ Old Sol.”—We understand that our multifarious friend 
is preparing for. the press, ‘The Theatrical Apprenticeship of Sol. Smith. 
The book will include “Old Sol.’s” earlier experience of the ups and 
downs of stage life; also, a number of inimitable stories, of which he is 
the author, published and unpublished. We know of no book more likely 
to meet with a favorable reception. St. Louis Reveille. 








Time of Ist mile .........-.. 1:56| Time of Ist mile............. 1:54 
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ANECDOTE OF A DRAGOON OFFICER. 
Vicxseure, Miss, May 13, 1844. 


Mr. Editor—I have been reading with great interest the extracts from 
the Journal of an Officer of Dragoons, published in your paper. I know 
something of these same Dragoons myself. Burowtnn, I see, is Captain. 
TuRNER must be Captain, too, by this time. I hope they are well, and 
may live a thousand years. And old Capt. Boox—he is a fine old fellow— 
he learned me to hunt bees, and I have been “‘ some” at it ever since. He 
would look a little sulky when old Black Hawk was about ; the old Hawk 
called my attention to it himself; he had killed some of the Captain’s rela- 
tions—his nephew, I think. 

In the summer of 1834, the Dragoons went to the Pawnee Villages. In 
the fall, three companies under the command of Col. Kearney, came to 





the Des Moines Rapids, on the Mississippi, and wintered there in some 
log huts. There was a Capt. B., a very tall man, six feet seven inches (just 
three inches over me, and I think I am “ some”) with very large black 
whiskers, a fine looking man—I wonder what has become of him? J heard 
that he had resigned, and settled somewhere in Iowa; he must be in Con- 
gress before this time. The Captain used to boast that he could pack a 
callon without its setting him back any. Some time during the winter of 
°34 or °35, Col. Kearney ordered Capt. B. to repair to Rushville, Illinois, 
distant some sixty miles, on recruiting service. The river was closed with 
ice, but had the appearance of breaking up every day. There was no ferry 
for conveying horses at Des Moines, but there was one ten miles above, 
where a man by the name of Knapp kept a small store for the sale of dry 
goods and whiskey. The Captain repaired to Knapp’s, and waited two or 
three days for the river either to freeze harder or break up; on the third 
morning there was no change in the river—the Captain commenced early, 
and by nine o’clock was packing about a gallon. He ordered his horse, 
put his pistols in the holsters, buckled on his sword, mounted his horse, 
(which was a very fine one, and devilish fast for a mile), braced himself in 
the stirrups, turned his horse’s head for the river, and took a long look at 
it. Without saying a word to any body, he gave his horse the spurs, dashed 
down the bank, on the ice, and crossed the river at a ‘‘ quarter lick” speed. 
Knapp stood thunderstruck looking after him—he said he expected to see 
3, and the horse disappear at every jump, but they arrived safe at the other 
bank. 

‘Good Lord!” said Knapp, **I co ld have taken a pole and punched 
holes in the ice anywhere !” 

** Did he look back”—I inquired—‘* when he reached the other side ?” 

** No,” said Knapp, ‘* he went up the opposite bank at the same lick, and 
disappeared |” 

The Captain arrived safe at Rushville, where he remained for several 
weeks, and returned without a man. He told me of some of his adventures 
at Rushville. We went into his favorite grocery or drinking house, one 
very cold morning, and found a crowd sitting round the fire; so close were 


| 
| 





they wedged in, that there was no room for another chair, if there had been 
one in the room. No one moved—no one offered the Captain a seat. The 
fact is, the Captain had a way of making himself unpopular with such | 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 
ELECTRICITY AND AGRICULTURE. 


The element which now promises to be turned to the increased uses of man 
in the most extraordinary way is electricity. Already we find communications 
made, and conversations sustained, between parties fifty miles apart, with 
nearly as much rapidity as could be performed by any system of symbols in the 
same room. By means of the electric telegraph London is brought into instan- 
taneous p-oximity with Windsor, Southampton, and other places and before 
long there is every reason to expect that communications may be made between 
all the important parts of the country in a few seconds. We have already 
seen some extraordinary examples of the effects of this rapid communication, 
not the least striking of which was the capture of the late unhappy man Tawell. 
On the other hand, we now hear of games of chess and whist being sustained 
and carried on at distances of fifty or sixty miles, as if the parties were all in 
the same room — Hitherto it has been thought that a man having the start for 
any object by railway was secure from pursuit, but now this new agent wi'l ar- 
rest his progress or anticipate his arrive! at any point with more ease than a man 
on the fleevest horse could overtake another on fovt. 

But of all the uses to which this new and marvellous agent has been applied, 
none promises such remarkab’e results as to agriculture. !t is a principle 
which has been long admitted and understood, that electricity had a consider- 
able effect on vegetation. but it has not been till now that any practical appli 
cation of that aid has been attempted. Of late many experiments have Leen 
made, in a manner, too, which affords means of judging, not only the compara- 
tive result but comparative cost. And we are bound to say that they are such, 
that.we look upon this new agent, as one likely, before long, to produce as 
great a revolut:on in agriculture as the inventions of the steam engine or the 
spinning jenny have done in manufactures. 

We have before us the result of one experiment on a considerab'e scale, 
which, we think, cannot but prove highly interesting to our readers. It took 
place in the north of Scotland. 

A portion of a field of barley, to which the electric application was made, 
produced last year at the rate of thirteen quarters and a half to the acre, while 
the surrounding land, similarly treated in other respects, produced the usual 
quantity of five to six quarters to the ecre. ‘Ihe following is a detail of the 
very simple mode in which the elec'ric fluid is cullected and applied to in- 
fluence the land. A field is divided into oblong squares, 76 yerds long and 40 
yards wide, and containing, therefore, just one acre each. The following is a 
plan of such square :— 
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At each of the points A, B, C, and D, pegs are ¢riven into the ground ; the 


crowds: he had an unpleasant way cf using his fists when he got about a | external lines represent strong iron wires, exte..ding from and fastened to each 


gallon on board. An old lady who lived near Des Moines, requested me to | 
look at her husband; he was in bed, where he had been for three weeks ; 
he was a Justice of the Peace, and the Captain called him Chief Justice T. 
He said he and the Captain were drinking together, and after they had be- 
come very sociable, he called him B. without the Captain, and the next 
moment he was knocked into the middle of the next three weeks! 

The Captain had been pursuing something of the same practice at Rush- 
yille, consequently no one offered him a seat.- 

The Captain had been a great deal about this grocery, and knew what 
was in every barrel, box, and keg in it. He took a good look at the crowd, 
and finding he was not to have a seat, he walked behind the counter, and 
picked up a keg marked ** Du Pont.” He walked to the fire and threw it 
in, remarking—** Eternally my soul,” [his favorite oath,] ‘* gentle- 
men, if I don’t think we have lived long enough !” 

‘Did they run ?” I inquired. 

“Run h—1!” said he—* I never saw ‘ ground and lofty tumbling’ before ! 
They just threw themselves over backwards, and all left the house on their 
all-fours, some back end first, and they went in that way clear across the 
street !” 

Hearing no explosion, they after a while ventured back, and peeped in; 
there sat B., with a glass of something enjoying himself, the keg standing 
in one corner by him—(the keg contained madder instead of powder). } 
Long as the Captain remained in Rushville, he had the grocery all to 
himself. 

I woader what has become of him? If he has not fatigued himself to 
death, packing a gallon at a time, he’s in Congress sure. 

YouR FRIEND IN THE SWAMP. 











ANECDOTE OF LORD S. 





New York, May 26, 1845. 

Mr. Spirit—If the following “ Old Story” suit you, you are welcome 

to it:— 
_ A few years ago, one of the young ’uns who came to make his first show 
in the field at Melton Mowbray, of good family, with fine cattle, plenty of 
tin, but rather a little soft in the upper story, and extremely stingy, was 
accosted one day by Lord S , one of the knowing ones. 

‘‘ Harry,” said he, ** why don’t you join us, and become a Freemason ?— 
We all of us beiong to the Lodge here, and are a jovial set.” 

“Oh! bother!” replied Harry, ‘* Freemasonry won’t pay my turnpike.” 

‘*‘ Why, Harry, are you such a fool as not to know that all Freemasons are 
free of toll? Why, the very word begins with free, and there lies the 
$2cret,” 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’ve no objection. What will it cost ?” 

“Oh, only a mere trifle—we'll let you off cheap: say a couple of dozens 
long necks.”’ 

** Well, if it’s not more, I can stand that. When shall it be ?” 

* To-night, of course—it will save your turnpike to-morrow, when we 
are going to meet the hounds.” 

“ That's true—well, te-night then.” 

At night, most of the field there, met at a Tavern and formed a sham 
Lodge. Some of them took Harry into a dark room, blackened his face, 
(each of them giving him a slap on the back,) and told him that now he 
Was a Freemason. 

** That's all very well,” said Harry, * but I want to know the secret !” 

“What secret ?” inquired the Master of Ceremonies. 

“Why, how to get through the turnpike !” 

“Oh! ah! to be sure. Well, you see, Harry, whenever you are going 
through a gate, just hold your fore-finger by the right-side of your nose, and 
Wink with your left eye; on seeing that, the toll-keeper will immediately 
Say ‘all right!” 

‘| see—is that all ?—well, that’s funny.” 

Next morning, they assembled to meet the hounds, and it so happened, 
that the toll-keeper of the gate they had to pass, was the tiler of their 
Lodge, who had been previously instructed that morning. Lord S 
cept lis man behind the rest, by the side of himself, in deep conversation, 
to give the others an opportunity to get through the gate first—then giving 
Harry the go-by, went threugh himself, and last came our Harry. The 
gate-keeper quickly took hold of Harry’s bridle, hallooing “ three pence, 
sir!” Harry up with his finger to his nose, dipping the wink. * All right 
sir!—three pence!” Harry, astonished, repeated his pantomime, accom- 
panied by a nod this time. “ All right,” said the keeper, ‘I see you're a 
Freemason, but I want three pence.” 

“ What for?” inquired Harry— aint all Freemasons turnpike free ?” 

“To be sure they are; but your horse aint a Freemason !” 

Yours respecttully, 
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of the four pegs, and communicating with each other. so as to form a square 
of wire, sunk 3 inches below the surface; atthe points E and F poles are fixcd 
in the ground 15 feet high; a wire is connected with the cross wire beneath the 
surface, at the point E,—carried up the pole and along the centre of the square 
to the top of the pole at F, down which it is conducted and fixed to the cross 
wire beneath the surface at that point. We must here remark that the square 
must be so formed, to run from North to South, so that the wire passing from 
E to F shall be at right angles with the equator. It is well known that a con- 
siderable body of clectriesty is generated in the atmosphere, and constantly 
travelling from East to West with the motion of the earth. This electricity is 
attracted by the wire suspended from E to F, and communicated to the wires 
— the square under the surface of the ground, from the points A, B, C, 
and D. 

It has, however, been suggested to us, by a very competent authority, who 
has at this moment a number of experiments going forward to test th's extra- 
ordinary new power in a variety of ways, that any quantity of electricity could 
be generated that might be required, by placing und. r the ground, et the point 
G, a bag of charcoal, and plates of zinc at the point H, and to connect the two 
by a wire passing over two poles similar to those at E and F, and crossing the 
lougitudinal wire passing from those points. 

The cost at which this application can be made is computed at one pound per 
acre, and it is reckoned to last ten to fifteen years, the wires being carefully 
taken up and replaced each year. 

We may mention the result of an experiment on a small scale of the effect 
of electricity on vegetation. Two sinall parcels of mustard seed were sown— 
to one clectricity was applied, the other was left to its usual course : the result 
was, that while the former grew three inches and a half, the later grew only 
one inch. We should also state, that the barley produced at the rate of thir- 
teen quarters and a half to the acre, weighed nearly two lbs more to the bushel 
ian apy other in the neighbourhood. 

This discovery is certainly likely to present a very full compensation for the 
exhaustion of Ichaboe. ‘Thefresultsof the further experiments which are going 
forward, we will from time to time report. 


PENCIL SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH FARMER’S WIFE 








BY HENRY COLMAN. 





I must claim the indulgence of my readers, if I give them an account of 
a Visit in the country, so instructive, so bright, so cheerful, that nothing but 
the absolute breaking-up of the mind can ever obliterate its record, or dis- 
pel the bright vision from my imagination. I know my fair reeders—for 
with some such I am assured my humble Reports are kindly honored—will 
feel an interest in it; and if I have any unfair readers, I beg them at once 
to turn over the page. But mind, I shall utter no name, and point to no 
place ; and if I did not know that the example was not altogether singular, 
and thérefore would not be detected, I should not relate it. I know very 
well, as soon as I return to my native land, if Heaven has that happiness 
yet in store for me, a dozen of my charming friends—God bless them !— 
with their bright eyes, and their gentle entreaties, will be pressing me for 
a disclosure ; but I tell them beforehand, I am panoplied in a stern philoso- 
phy, and shall remain immovable. a 

I had no sooner, then, entered the house where my visit had b2en expect- 
ed, than I was met with an unaffected cordiality which at once made me at 
home. Inthe midst of gilded halls and hosts of liveried servants, of daz- 
zling lamps, and glittering mirrors, redoubling the highest triumphs of art 
and taste ; in the midst of books, and statues, and pictures, and all the ele- 
gances and refinements of luxury ; in the midst of titles, and dizgnities, ani 
ranks, allied to regal grandeur—there was an object which transcended and 
eclipsed them all, and showed how much the nobility of character the no- 
bility of rank, the beauty of refined and simple manners all the adornments 
of art, and the scintillations of the soul, beaming from the eyes, the purest 
gems that ever glittered in a princely diadein. In person, in education, 
and improvement, in quickness of perception, and facility and elegance of 
expression, in accomplishments and taste, in a frankness and gentleness of 
manners tempered by a modesty which courted confidence and inspired re- 
spect, and ina high moral tone and sentiment, which, like a bright halo, 
seemed to encircle the whole person—I confess the fictions of poetry be- 
come substantial, and the beau idéal of my youthful imagination was 
realized. 

But who was the person I have described? A mere statue to adorn a 
gallery of sculpture? A bird of paradise, to be kept ina glass case? A 
mere doll, with painted cheeks, to be dressed and undressed with childish 
fondness? A mere human toy, to languish over romance, or to figure in a 
quadrille ? Far otherwise: she was a woman in the noble attributes which 
should dignify that name : a wife, a mother, a housekeeper, a farmer, a gar- 
dener, a dairy-woman, a kind neighbor, a benefactor to the poor, a Chris- 
tian woman, “ full of good works, and alms-deeds which she did. P 

In the morning, I first met her at prayers; for, to the honor of <= , 
there is scarcely a family, among the hundreds whose hospitality 1 se 
shared, where the duties of the day are not preceded by family a PS 
and the master and tlie servant, the parent and the child, the teac’ ot me ri 
the taught, the friend and the stranger come together to TS ne 
strengthen the sense of their common equality in the presence oe os me 
mon Father, and to acknowledge their equal dependence upon his 
aa i ents, she 

She was then kind enough to tell me, after her er-etoren, Swim gpeartaee "hike 
claimed me forthe day. She first showed me her*children, w sone 
the Roman mother, she deemed her brightest jewels, and oe har we 
studies and occupations for the day. She then took me two oF three 


| said, 





> 
on foot to visit a sick neighbor, and, while performing this act of kindness, 
4 me to visit some of the cottages upon the estate, whose inmates 
tee loud in the praises of her kindness and benefactions. Our next 
ote _ - as to see some of the finest, and largest, and most aged trees in 
ee 4 theo nln ng which was magnificent ; and I sympathized in the 
sas terse ae — expressed for them, which was like that with which 
ne rec rious memory of a remote progenitor. Our next visit 
was to the green-houses and the gardens; and she explained to me the 
mode adopted there of managing the most delicate plants, and of cultivat- 
ing, in the most economical and successful manner, the fruits of a warmer 
region. From the garden we proceeded to the cultivated fields; and she 
informed me of the system of husbandry pursued on the estate, the rotation 
of crops, the management and application of manures, the amount of seed 
sown, the erdinary yield, and the appropriation of the produce with a per- 
spicuous detail of the expenses and results. She then undertook to show 
in nscsng and ayaa aanae ale lm or sing 
é Seca HO naging nure, the cattle for feeding, for breed- 
ing, for raising—the milking stock, the piggery, the poultry yard, the sta- 
sae “ ee the implement-rooms, the dairy. ‘She explained 
ue the process of making the different kinds of cheese, and the general 
management of the milk, and the mode of feeding the stock: and then 
conducting me into the bailiffs house, she exhibited to me the Farm Jour- 
nal, and the whole systematic mode of keeping the accounts and making 
the returns, with which she seemed as familiar as if they were the ac- 
counts of her own wardrobe. b 
_ This did not finish our grand tour; for, on my return she admitted me 
into her boudoir, and showed me the secrets of her own admirable house- 
wifery, in the exact accounts which she kept of every thing connected with 
the dairy and the market, the table, the drawing-room, and the servants’ 
hall. All this was done with a simplicity and a frankness which showed an 
absence of all consciousness of any extraordinary merit in her own deport- 
ment, and which evidently sprang solely from a kind desire to gratify a cu- 
riosity on my part, which, I hope, under such circumstances, was not un- 
reasonable, A short hour after this brought us into another relation; for 
the dinner-bell summoned us, and this same lady was found presiding over 
a brilliant circle of the highest rank and fashion, with an ease, elegance, 
wit, intelligence, and good-humor, with a kind attention to every one’s 
wants, and an unaffected concern for every one’s comfort, which would lead 
one to suppose that this was her only and her peculiar sphere. Now, I 
will not say how many mud-puddles we had waded through, and how ma- 
ny dung-heaps we had crossed, and what places we explored, and how 
every farming topic was discussed; but I will say, that she pursued her ob- 
ject without any of that fastidiousness and aflected delicacy which pass 
with some persons for refinement, but which in many cases indicate a weak 
if nota corrupt mind. The mind which is occupied with concerns and 
subjects that are worthy to occupy it, thinks very little of accessories which 
are of no importance. I will say, to the credit of Englishwomen—TI speak, 
of course, of the upper classes—that it seems impossible that there should 
exist a more delicate sense of propriety than is found Universally among 
them; and yet you will perceive at once that their good sense teaches them 
that true delicacy is much more an element of the mind, in the person 
who speaks or observes, that an attribute of the subject which is spoken 
about or observed, A friend told me that Canova assured him that, in mo- 
delling the wonderful statue of the Three Graces, from real life, he was 
never at any time conscious of an improper emotion or thought; and if any 
man can look at this splendid production, this affecting imbodiment of a 
genius almost creative and divine, with any other emotion than that of the 
most profound and respectful admiratiou, he may well tremble for the utter 
corruption, within him, of that moral nature which God designed should 
elevate him above the brute creation. 

Now, I do not say that the lady to whcm I have referred was herself the 
manager of the farm; that rested entirely with her husband; but I have in- 
tended simply to show how grateful and gratifying to him must have been 
the lively interest and sympathy which she took in concerns which neces- 
sarily so much engaged his time and attention ; and how the country could 
be divested of that dullness and ennuz, so often complained of as insepara- 
ble from it, when a cordial and practical interest is taken in the concerns 
which necessarily belong to rural life. J meant also to show—as this and 
many other examples which have come under my observation emphatical- 
ly do show—that an interest in, and a familiarity with, even the most hum- 
ble occupations of agricultural life, are not inconsistent with the highest 
refinements of taste, the most improved cultivation of the mind, the prac- 
tice ot the poiite accomplishments, and a grace, and elegance, and dignity 
of manners, unsurpassed in the highest circles of society. 

From Part III, of Colman’s European Agriculture. 











Artmospuzric Raitways.—The Select Committe of Parliament appointed 
to inquire into the merits of the atmospheric system of railways have reported 
strongly in its favour. On the Kingstown and Dalkey railway, near Dublin, 
in spite of defects inevitable in a first structure, the plan has worked well for 
nineteen months, with severe gradients, and with carves that would have been 
impossible for locomotive engines. The c mmittee “ have no hesitation in 
stating, that a single atmospheric line is superior to a double locomotive line 
both in regularity and safety ; inasmuch as it makes collisions impossible ex- 
cept at crossing- places, and excludes ail the ~— and irregularity arising 
from casualties from engines or their tenders." There is ample evidence, say 
the committee, to justify the adoption of the atmospheric line at present : if 
it were practicable to postpone all railway legislation until further trial be made 
it would be best to do so, but that is impracticable The committee * venture 
therefore to express their opinion tothe House, that in deciding between com- 
peting lines o! railway, those wnich have been set out to suit the atmospheric 
principle ought not to be considered as open to valid objection merely on ac- 
count of their having gradients too severe for the locomotive ; nor should they 
be tested in comparison with other lines solely by the degree of their suitable- 
ness to the use of their locomotive ‘* While your committee lave thus ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of the general merits of the atmospheric 
principle, they feel that experience can alone determine under what circum- 
stances of traffic or of country the preference to either system should be 
given.” ; 

Ececrric Cirocxs.—The following eatract,from a letter from Mr. Finlaison 
of Loughtou Hall, appears in a recent number of the Polytechnic Review :— 
Mr. Bain has succeeded to admiration in working electric clocks by the currents 
of the earth. Onthe 28th of August 1844 he set up a small clock in my 
drawing-room, the pendulum of which is in the hall, and both instruments in @ 
voltaic circle as follows : —On the north east side of my house two zinc plates, 
a foot square, are sunk ina hole, and suspended by a wire, which is passed 
through the house to the pendulum first, and then to the clock. On the south 
ide of the Levse, at a distance of about forty yards, a hole was dug four feet 
deep, and two sacks of common coke buried in it ; among the coke another 
wre was secured, and passed in at the drawing-room window, and joined to 
the former wire a’ the clock. ‘The ball of the pendulum weighs nine pounds : 
but it was moved energetically, and has ever sivce continued to do so 
with the self-same energy. ‘The time isto perfection ; and the cost of the 
motive powers was only seven shillings and sixpence. There sre but three 
little wheels in the clock, and neither weights nor spring ; so there is nothing 


to be wound up. 


Mustapha Bey, pupil of the Egyptian school at Paris, died two days ago, 
from the consequence of an accident which happened to him while ridin 
Sunday, the 6th instant. He was the son of Kourchid Pacha, a brave ol 
general of the Viceroy, and having been two years in Paris, spoke and wrote 
the French language with remarkable correctness. Mehemet Ali’s son and 
his two grandsons, who are in the school, attended the deceased constantly 
throughout his illness. 

i ‘shannon, county 

Another Hoarer.—In a letter to Dr. John Sheil, Ballys 
Donegal, Father Mathew writes :—** That truly great and good man, Sir 
Robert Peel, is fulfilling all the anticipation I formed of his administration. 
He will soon pacify and calm Ireland, and make our unhappy country pros- 
perous.” 


The Ruling Passion, &¢c.—It is worthy of remark that all eminent cha- 


racters, W i ‘bund state, utter words which have had some imme- 
P geugedioreee oe egies profession and calling in life. Lord Tenterden 

“4 «Gentlemen of the jury ;” Napoleon, “a fete ——* and Deaf 
Burke, “I feels az I shali win '? With the spirit of = ecy a La 
us, we may anticipate that Sir James Graham ba henever his time shall ar- 
rive, will exclaim, ** Bring me the letter-bags! 

It is a singular fact that four different languages are spoken in England— 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. 








Among the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Thomas Campbell, Esq.,” we no- 


tice the following :— , 

I took the liberty of asking him whether there were any truth in a story 
which Allan Cunningham had published rots a him. On his election to 
the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow University he proceeded to bis native 
town to be installed. Jt was a deep snow when be reached the College green; 
the students were drawn up in parties pelting one another, the poet ren into the 
ranks, threw several snow-balls with unerring aim, then summoning the scho- 
lars around him in the hall, delivered a speech replete with phile phy and elo- 
quence. Campbell's lips quivered with rage.“ Cunningham,” said he, ““ was 
the most infernal liar that ever left Scotland ” 
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ON THE EFFECT OF WEIGHT AND OTHER 
WEIGHTY EFFECTS AS APPLIED TO HORSES. 


i ideri rei lied to horses 

I have been led into considering the effect of w eight as a 
from having somewhere read an extract from the works of Nrmrop, where 
he is-quoted as having given it as his opinion that a heavy weight could 
get across a country better than a light one, as the former could break 

down and break through fences that the other could not. 

I do not remember where or when I saw this opinion quoted, so of 
h for its authenticity, or pretend to state the 


t either vouch for : os 
ta actor in which this opinion was couched, but such was the spirit 


of it. . , eclf. I 
ear singular when I assert, that, as a [Sporting man myselt, 
ncoseeaieam aapelee works as Nimrod’s: such, however, is the case, 


excepting his work on “ The Road,” and that only in part. phowa 0 
in no way arose from my not properly appreciating them ; the public opi- 
nion tauzht me better: but so it was, andl am glad it was so, for, however 
severely anything I write may deserve to be criticised, I must now escape 
the charge of plagiarism—a crime I hold to be about on a par with a man 
stealing a handsome cloak from another to hide the barrenness of his own 
costume. I hold it better and more creditable to sport my own threadbare 
suit, and say to the public it is the best I have. In it, suit as it is, I am at 
your service; but I rob no man’s wardrobe, and hate second-hand clothes, 
though they might have belonged to my superiors. ote 

‘“* Mais apropos de bottes”—apropos to writing—and apropos to riding, 

1 am quite willing to subscribe to the fact that Nimrop could write a chase 
better than I; but I must take the liberty of saying he could not ride one 
as well; and this is not saying much in my favour in this respect either : 
and assuming the opinion I have stated as emanating from him, I can only 
siy I very much doubt whether in his own person he ever rode at a fence 
in his life, where, if the specific gravity of himself and horse did not break 
it, a regular buster must have been the result. We all know that horses 
ridden hard at fences or even timber will break what we should have con- 
sidered it all but impossible they would even crack. I have had horses break 
gates-with me, and that both with and without getting a fall; but candor 
must make me allow I never rode at one contemplating such a result; nor 
do I conceive, if any man ever saw Lord Maidstone now and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (when he rode) refuse a bullfinch that they saw their horses could not 
force themselves through, that he or any man would ride at it, because he 
might weigh 17st. instead of 12st.: I mean of course when such riders as 
Ihave named considered the thing impracticable to them. The man 
would soon get sick of it, and so would his horse. We know thata ball 
of 501b. weight let fall from a height will make more impression where it 
falls than one of 20lb., but this does not hold good in breaking fences: 
if it did, what a devil of a fellow that famous Daniel Lambert would have 
been on the twenty-one hands high horse! Why such names as Water- 
ford, Wilton, Forester, Oliver, Craufurd, Gilmour, even that feather weight 
Colonel Wyndham, might in future go and hunt on Putney Heath or Wim- 
bledon Common ; but as the first alluded to somewhat large couple never 
took a spin from Grimstone’s Gorse to Thrussington by way of a breather 
to shew what they could do, I am of opinion any of the names I have 
mentioned would have been nearly as forward. ‘‘ Velocity is force,” as 
Tom Belcher used to say: “hit sharp enough, you'll hit hard enough.” 
Now asthe Noble Lord I first mentioned generally goes ‘*sharp enou sh,’ 
I rather think the 17st. Gentleman (who I should conceive would not be 
quite as fast) would find that weight takes more effect on horses than it 
does on bullfinches, unless, indeed he bored through in a walk like a pig. 
Then, perhaps, one of Meux’s dray-horses might be useful. 

Some persons may say, “we all know the effect weight has upon horses.” 

I do not pretend to say but that these Gentlemen (that is, the we) may 
know all about it, but J do not; and this has induced me to take the sub- 
ject into consideration. We may say, ‘the thing requires no considera- 
tion at all; weight makes horses go slower, that’s all: so HARRY Hir’oveR 
must be slower still to write about it.” May be so, Gentlemen, but take 
care you are not a little too fast (at least in your conclusions). I have 
just sense enough to know that the same horse (where all the concomitint 
circumstances attending his going are the same) cannot goso fast with a 
heavy weight as with a lighter one; but this is not “the be all and the end 
all here.” I would wish, if I could to ascertain, what the effect of weight 
is when put in comparison with other things, which is not so easy to 
come at aswe may suppose. Weight not always under any circumstance 
as effectually stop the specd of horses as Mr. Tongue’s patent drag does 
that of carriages. I hear the same talented Gentleman has now invented 
a bridle that can be made to stop horses much sooner than any welter 
weight can; and really when I see,such attempts at horsemanship as I do 
daily see, I consider it a most useful addenda to such horsemen’s set-out. 
As an old coachman, I am quite clear that whoever considers the safety of 
his bones, and still more the comfort and well-doing of his horses, would 
always use this drag to his carriage: and really it would be charity to many 
horsemen as well as to fellow-wayf. rers to recommerd the patent stopper as 
equally indispensable. In truth there are some riders for whose sakes | 
should like to lay the same inventive genius under contribution to produce 
a man-drag that would prevent them getting ona horse at al/. Great as 
unquestionably is the merit of his carriage drag, let him but invent the man- 
drag, and he will immortalise his name. ; 

Whether the observations I shall make respecting the effects of weight 
be correct or erroneous, they will certainly do some good if they call the 
attention of those to the subject who have hitherto given it but little con- 
sideration. In proof that there are many such, I will venture to say, that 
among country Gentlemen who constantly ride with hounds, unless they 
have had a touch at racing, there is not one-third of them who know 
what weight they really are: numbers of them never got into a scale 
in their lives, and those who have have not done so for perhaps years. 

Thus, many, I am quite confident, who think themselves 12st. are nearer 
14st. 
In some proof of the little consideration given to weight by persons who 
have never attended to racing pursuits , I will mention one instance In a 
person who one might suppose ought to have known better, being a dealer 
in horses. When in London last year, I saw a horse being led out of his 
yard in clothes that I recognised as having belonged to one of our best 
steeple -chase riders, but now the property of the dealer. I asked where 
the horse was going, and was told, asa secret, that he was going to — to 
be tried against another—his owner having some idea of entering him for a 
steeple-race. Three miles was to be the trial length—a pretty good dose I 
thought for a horse that had not had a gallop, much less a sweat. On my 
remarking the horse was not in a fit state to go toa trial, [ was informed 
*‘that did not signify.” Had the horse been mine, I should have thought 
it did, and a good déal, the more so when I[ was told the other horse had 
been a month preparing for some Stakes. [ then asked who were to ride the 
trial, and was told, ‘the owners.” The owner of the other horse I knew 
by name; he can ride a bit on a flat; but the dealer, though a fair ordinary 
horseman, knows about as much of riding a race or trial as Van Amburgh’s 
elephant does of the polka, To crown all, on my asking what was to be the 
weights, I was told he did not know his friend’s weight or his own, but 
there could not be more than a stone either way. I will answer for it the 
other knew his own, and that it was on the right side; so he obliged his 
friend, and thought his own horse might as well take a gallop in this way as 
any other. I never heard the result of this well-arranged trial. I know 
of course what it must have been if it had been meant as a trial on both 
sides: but as I heard the dealer run his horse afterwards, and he was no- 
where, I should not be surprised at anything that took place on the trial day; 
for queer things do take place on such occasions even among friends. I think I 
pe 9 at eg events shewn there are those to be found not very particular as 
o weight. 

I have mentioned the foregoing as one out of scores of instances I have 
seen of how little the subject ot weight occupies the attention of many 
men who are daily using horses even for sporting purposes. By many it is 
not considered at all. Most of my hunting friends must, I am sure, recall 
to their recollections how often they have seen two men with hounds on a 
bit of galloping ground racing at each other on horses of equal pretensions, 
equal in size ard strength, but carrying the difference of 3st. in weight ; 
and if the light weight keeps the lead, he goes home fully impressed 
with the idea that he possesses the fastest horse. I have even seen 
good Sportsmen commit this folly. It descends to the very butchers, who 
will have a trot at each other, though the one be a boy of Sst., the other 
= of 12st. I suppose all think, like the dealer, that “it does not 
signify.” 

Singular as may appear the assertion, it is nevertheless a correct one, 
that I have rarely met a regular country Gentleman, whose only pursuit 
(so far as his horses are concerned) is hunting, who possessed the niceties 
of judgment in horses. I rarely met such a man even knowing whether a 
horse 1s sound or unsound: an again, so for as relates to condition, their 
horses are seldom up to the mark and fit to go till about January. During 
October they are seen scraping the lather from their horse with their whip, 
and deluging the cambric or Bandana with the exudation from their own 
brows. Now, by country Gentlemen, I beg to be understood as meaning 
the fine old or young English Gentleman keeping three or four hunters at 
most. Such men as I have mentioned crossing Leicestershire are another 
= — : they are in a different condition (in life), and faith so are their 

ags. any of these really fine fellows, I regret to say, I know not in 





condition to go the pace they do; but I must pay th 
sayir gtheir horses are. pay them the compliment 8 


Such gentlemen as [ allude to, while (as they call it) * sticking 
to the Port,” d——a ali racing and the income tax, both from what they 
consider a sufficient reason ; namely, they don’t like either; in which the 
correctness of their judgment is shown in about the same light as in re- 
gard to their horses. They happen to overlook the fact, that to racing we 
are indebted for the splendid breed of horses we see at the covert side: tu 
racing we principally owe our present knowledge of that magical word con- 
dition: to racing we owe that consideration of weight that induces us to 
mount ourselves in accordance with it, a kind of handicapping without 
which our field of sportsmen would very shortly be like the Irish miles— 
‘if they’re very long they’re very narrow.” Our country gentleman for- 
gets this; and though no dabbler in politics, it strikes me that in d g 
the income tax, he forgets that if he gets £50 a-year less income, he has 
quite an equal pull on the other side in the price of what he wants to buy, 
from which thousands of our suffering poorer brethren are now reaping the 
comfort. So,in my humble conception, he is anathematising a sport that 
has brought our horse pursuits to the highest state of perfection, and an 
Act, that, with its accompaniments, must be one of the most just, conside- 
rate, and humane ideas that ever emanated from the brain of a great States- 
man 

Having, in the last few lines, got a long way out of my line of country, 
the best thing I can do is, not exactly to run heel, but still to get back as 
fast as possible to where I may at all events have some chance, for while 
in Politic Gorse a challenge from any throat would sound like a who-whoop 
at once. 

It may be said, if racing can be supposed to have produced such improve- 
ment of our judgment and management of our hunting establishments, 
that the same field for information has ever been open to us since racing 
was first practiced. Doubtless it has; but the necessity for putting such 
information into practice was not called for. Things would have been bet- 
ter done if our ancestors had attended to such; but as their horses in those 
days carried them well enough for the pace they wanted to go, anything 
bordering on training of hunters was never thought of; so the horse work- 
ed himself into condition wirH hounds, instead of being worked into it in 
order to meet them. In those days, speaking comparatively, weight did 
not signify much, any more than condition: but when we came to breed 
hounds to run over the Beacon Course, in about the same time that 
Hambletonian and Diamond, and others have done it (which hounds have 
done,) it became quite time, not only to look out for a different description 
of horse to follow them, but also to put them in a different sort of condi- 
tion. We hear nothing now of the cry of our fathers that no runs are to be 
expected till after Christmas. When the flesh was to be got off, and the 
wind got into hounds and horses in the hunting field, doubtless our vene- 
rated fathers were seldom disappointed in their expectation of foxes beat- 
ing them in the early part of the season: but now our horses are nearly as 
fit to go a clipper at one time as another. We may not, perhaps, in racing 
phrase, ‘* have got as long a length” into them; but so far asa burst of four 
miles goes, the nags are quite up tothe mark. The pace kills often now- 
a-days, and always will; but to horses in the condition they must have been 
fifty years since, it would have been battle, murder, and sudden death. 
Hunting men of 1745 would be as much astonished as we were at first by the 
railroads, if they could walk round the stables at Melton and see the size 
of the horses selected by a 12st. man to carry him: I grant 12st. is not a great 
weight; but I have personally found less sometimes quite enough and to 
spare, and! always rode big ones too. People say, and with great truth, 
that there are more good little ones than good big ones. It is very likely 
there should be, for there are ten times as many little hunting-like horses 





teaching a man to ride across country. I do not consider that it is in any 
way necessary for a man to be a steeple-chase rider to enable him to ride to 
hounds, if, as formerly, men hunted from a love of hunting. The time was 
when men rode in order to see hounds: they now see hounds in order to 
ride ; and that being the case, racing knowledge and racing habits become 
indispensable. If greater exertions are now required trom men and horses, 
means must be adopted to meet the exigences of the case: and certainly 
since hunting was first followed, there never was a period that could pro- 
duce such a number of fine riders in the field as the present. But I am 
quite clear this is not a time for welter weights to shine, or even to hold 
their owh, independent of Nrmron’s ideas of welter weights breaking their 
way through fences. I have certainly heard the remark, and have made 
it, that the greater proportion of our best sportsmen, best and most forward 
riders, were heavy men; but it certainly is not their weight that tells in 
their favor: that is, it is not their weight that gets them along ; but I trust 
I can find out what does do it, namely, what gets Captain Peel along ?— 
** head and resolution.” He did not get either in the riding school; nor 
would he or any other man have ever learned to ride a four-mile steeple- 
race by practicing between four walls. His head was given him before he 
saw the school, and I dare say the resolution too: if not, he has taken care 
to get a pretty good share of it somewhere else. 

But in allusion to heavy men riding well: in the first place, if a man is 
heavy, unless he was enthusiastic in the pursuit, he most probably would 
never have attempted to hunt at all; but if he does, aware of the impedi- 
ment his weight must be, he knows he shall require every aid that can be 
got to make some amends for it. This induces him to make hitnsel: a first- 
rate horseman. He knows that a perfect knowledge of hounds an. hunt- 
ing is an incalculable advantage to aman riding with them; so he ecomes 
a Sportsman and fox-hunter. He knows it will not do for him to be pick. 
ing and choosing the safest places, or turning far out of his way to find 
them. Ifhe gets behind, he is probably behind for the day, or certainly 
for the burst. Few horses lightly weighted can catch hounds with impu- 
nity: what could they then do with a heavy weight on them? The con- 


sciousness of this makes heavy men ride straight, as every man s‘iculd do 
as nearly as he can. 1 know heavy leaps take a good deal out of « horse ; 
but heavy ground takes more, particularly if we are forced to increased 
speed over it in order to make up for going out of the way. Tie heavy 


man knows he cannot take liberties with his horse, but, on the contrary, 
must nurse him at every opportunity, and that he must not throw one 
chance away. The l0st. men are apt to think they may, and thus often 
find out their mistake ; at least they find their horses beat. I will venture 
to say, let two horses be going together, the one with 14st. on him, the 
other with LOst., and supposing them both all but beat, let the heavy weight, 
as most probably he would, hold his horse well together, take care to put 
him on the firmest ground, and take him along a fair even pace, he will 
get him perhaps well through his difficulty. Let the light weight have his 
horse’s head loose, clap the spurs to him, and not select the ground, he 
will stop him in two fields, or probably in a less distance. A horse sink- 
ing cannot bear inereased exertion, however light the weight may be, no 
not if he was turned loose. 

As far as long observation serves me, I think I have stated the great se- 
cret of heavy men astonishing us, as many unquestionably have done, and 
now do, with hounds. Such men, riding precisely as they do, which is 
the system upon which feather weights should ride, would of course be able 
to ride still forwarder, take 4st. away from them; for even doing as they 
do | always hear tiem ‘ curse their cumbrous weight” as heartily as horses 
have reason to do some light ones. If we wanted any proof of what judg- 











to pick from as there are of big ones. Some very little horses are no doubt 
wonders, and can go with anything and anywhere; but if it was found, in 
selecting two hundred horses all of the same shape, make, and breeding, 
the one hundred smal! the other large, that the smail horses could do what 
the larger can, the little horses would no longer be wonders. I therefore 
must think, that though there being more little than big horses may really be 
taken au pied de /a lettre, there being actually more of them, if there 
were as many large horses of the same quality to be got, the saying would 
be discontinued. We very properly expect less of a little horse than a large 
one, and are therefore surprised when we find him crossing the same fences 
and the same country at the same pace as one from whom we have a right 
to expect great performances. When I speak of dig horses, I use the term 
in preference to large, for a horse may, I conceive, be a large horse, and 
yet not what I mean by a big one. By bigness, I allude to big muscle, big 
loins, big joints, thighs and sinews. Nowa horse may very properly be 
termed a large one wanting all these. I have often seen what I in horse 
language term a big little one, or, as Simart says, “‘ as long and as big as a 
boat.” If he was not this, I never saw a little one awonder. Quite against 
my judgment, but from long habit, I pefer riding horses 16 to 15% hands, 
though I am satisfied for any riding purpose the latter is high enough if he 
is good enough ; but then he should be one of Smart’s boats. Every man 
has his prejudices, and where they are harmless ones, right or wrong, he 
does no i in entertaining them. I, like others, have mine against ma- 
ny things in horses, but there are three things ina horse that I never bought 
one possessing —narrow loins, narrow before the saddle, or calf-like knees. 
I never saw one that could carry weight thus made. I allow they go in all 
shapes (figuratively speaking,) but I never saw one go /ong thus shaped. 
I do not of course mean that every horse for 12st. men most show strength 
to carry 17st. It is not necessary every fighting man should be as big as 
Ben Caunt. Doubtless there are many 13st. men that could beat him if 
they tried ; but depend on it that for 13st. they must be big ones, and I am 
quite certain that of men of that weight he would probably beat five out of 
six. Johnny Broome is a nonparie/l at anything like his own weight; but 
he would of course allow that, as a fighter, if he was but 13st.. he would 
be a still greater nonparei/. In fact, | should say, no man living that we 
know of could then be a match for him. Thus I say of horses ; take a good 
one of 15 hands proportionably made, make him sixteen or even more, and 
let his proportions increase, like weight in a Give-and-take Plate, by the 
inch,and he would be better still. My predilections for large sized horses 
in no way must be considered as thinking they can carry more weight than 
lesser ones ; quite the contrary; for if I rode 15st. I should choose low ones, 
upon the principle that a stick two feet long can bear more weight than one 
of four, unless the diameter of the longer was even more than proportion- 
ably increased. But there is a commanding feel in the sweep of a large 
sized horse that gives me confidence in him; and though I do not want 
him, in accordance with Nrimrop’s principle, to break down fences 
by physical force, the ease with which he compasses them is quite delight- 
ful to one who wants nerve to put the strength of his horse in competition 
with that of stiff rails. I cannot help being a coward: my nag may jump 
as wide with me as the Thames if he likes, or as high as he pleases (pro- 
vided he lands again in time lor dinner ;) but pray let him jump, for really 
I do not understand making battering rams of my horse’s knees, nor do I think 
he would hold them as having been made for that purpose more than the ele- 
phant thought his skull was intended as anvil for his driver to crack cocoa 
nuts upon. He returned the compliment by trying the experiment on Mr. 
Driver's head, who, I believe, found the retaliation very hard, and his skull 
very soft; so, I apprehend, we should find our legs if we used them for the 
purpose that horses are expected to use theirs. Depend on it they were 
made to carry them, but not to break timber with. 
There are other advantages we derive from having made racing one of 
our pursuits. It gives a close firm seat; teaches us to hold our horse to- 
ether ; and, above all, nothing instructs so much in the feeling of when a 
eves is tiring: it teaches the necessity of taking a pull at him in proper 
time ; in all of which things, as far as 1 can judge, our ancestors were very 
deficient. Pace has taught the absolute necessity of practicing them. I 
have heard very old sportsmen say they hardly ever knew a man who was 
accustomed to ride over the flat ride well over a country. This shows that 
the hunting or racing men of those days were not mixed up with each other 
as they now are. But besides this, in those days racing riders, when 
standing in their stirrups, could only be compared to a man standing on his 
feet with a Newfoundland dog between his legs, thus leaving room for an 
ordinary pointer between the seat and the saddle. No man with such a 
seat could cross a country, and no jockey with such a one should ever have 
crossed a race-horse: but now our hunting men are not seen with the old 
loose swagging seat of former fox-hunters, nor are jocks seen with their 
knees up to their chins when sitting down in their saddle, except old Tom- 
my Lye; but then he rides so well that it is fair to let him ride as he likes. 
In one way I would never wish to see a man ride like him; in another | 
must pay him the just compliment of saying very few can. Now all these 
hints we may, and now do, take from racing, either by practice or observation. 
Though of course they cannot make a man specifically less than his actual 
standing weight, they are so advantageous to the horse, that whether we di- 
rainish that weight, or so husband his powers as to give him more ability to 
carry it, it amounts to the same thing. Without consideration, a man may say 
if our forefathers did not possess these advantages, how did they get along ? 
Why, very well: so did the O/d Blue from the Saracen’s Head, Sonw Hill, 
that when I was a good boy five-and-thirty years ago, took me to Bath in seven- 
teen hours and a half. I have gone better, though by The ge, to Brighton 
since, and we go better in the field: at all events we go faster. The old 
short wheelers’ reins did very well for six miles an hour; but we should get in 
a mess if we used them going sometimes fourteen over a hilly country. 
Racing pace calls for racing practices ; and horses to go with hounds now 
must all but race with perhaps fourteen stone on them. Though I cannot 
in general advocate steeple-racing as it is carried on, I am quite free to al- 


ment and horsemanship will do, we need go no farther than to see Colonel 
Wyndham ride a chase: he shoves his horse along most awfully certainly ; 
but depend on it he saves him whenever he can, though he will risk his 
and his own neck the next minute at fencing. What makes him do this 
arises from the same cause that actuates his every action in life—his heart 
is where every heart should be, and where so few are, in the right place. 

In some proof of my assertion (I should say opinion) that even weight 
will not tell like pace, I will mention an anecdote: it does not speak much 
in favor of my own judgment on the occasion; but no matter; if it eluci- 
dates anything that will save horses it will answer a much better purpose. 
I went to get a couple of day’s hunting with a friend of mine, an 15st. man, 
and sent a couple of horses for the purpose; but my friend insisted on 
mounting me, and paid me the compliment of putting me up on his favor- 
ite horse Beggarman, a very fine horse certainly, and a perfect hunter, for 
a certain pace. I eyed the nag rather suspiciously I own; for it struck me 
we should differ widely in our ideas of going along. However, the com- 
pliment could not be refused. Pug was at home, and away we went, I on 
my general plan, if not going perhaps as well as many others, but at all 
events as well as J can, as straight as I can, and as longasI can. Beggar- 
man certainly went very well for a quarter of an hour, took his fences ad- 
mirably; but I felt nothing of his being ‘rather inclined to pull a bit” 
(which the groom had warned me of) ; for the fact was (though I did not 
at the time know it), he was going his very fastest, so did not of course pull 
to try to go faster. I soon found him hesitate on seeing a leap before him, 
and thought he was sulking a little: however, I persuaded hit to go 
straight for a few fields further, but thea perceived symptoms I could not 
mistake: the stretching out the head, the occasional widening of my knees, 
and a sob, told the tale; Beggarman was beat. Now, I trust I never rode 
a horse unfairly in my life, and certainly I did not do so in the present 
case. Still I was wrong. I had been used to sail along on thorough-breds. 
I could certainly say I rode bim as I should have done my own; but this 
was the very thing that I should not have done. However, I stopped in 
time, got out of the way not to disgrace my friend’s crack, made a lucky 
cast, got well in again, saw our fox killed, kept my own counsel, and on 
my friend asking me how I liked my horse, I said, like old Dick Knight, 
** wag never so carried.” Notwithstanding this I took care to mount myself 
the next day. 

I may be asked, if this said horse, with fair riding and only 11st. on him, 
could not live with hounds in a commonly fair run, how did he get on with 
Isst.? Iwill endeavor to account for this, for get on with his master he 
certainly always did, and was there or thereabout at the finish. A man of 
great weight may see a great deal of arun, enough, if he is really fond of 
hunting, to be able to tell more about how the hounds behaved than half 
the field who care nothing about them. He may be always near enough for 
this ; but he must not expect to be at al/ times with them. Harkaway, if 
he was a hunter, could not carry the weight and be always there. My 
friend knew every field and covert in the country; consequently he rode 
at times (as greyhounds sometimes get to run) cunning; and if he knew a 
fox’s point, with his weight it was quite fair in him to avail himself of that 
knowledge, and ride a little wide of hounds ; and if by this he could, as he 
did often, save his horse a field or two, some heavy fencing, and heavy 
ground, he was right: for when I say I consider the men who go straightest 
with hounds on an average distress their horse the least, I only mean it to 
apply to fencing, and in comparison with those who lose time in going 
round to avoid leaps they may not like. Go straight for ever; that is, do 
not go round: but if, without losing anything of the sight of the hunting, 
you can save distance, I see nothing unsportsmanlike in doing so even for 
a light weight, for he may be too heavy before he has done. So I say, go 
like a good ’un as /ong as you can: | do not of course mean till your nag 
is regularly sewed up, without an effort to save him: I mean, go as long 
as the bellows last: in short, till they begin to squeak ; but we tnust not 
burst a hole in the leather, or what the deuce shall we do to liziit the fire 
again? Wéind is strength; and the want of it pro. tem. prostrates the 
powers of the proudest and the best. The cod, that most beastly of loco- 
motive conveyances for anything but a sack of grain, would beat bee’swing 
if the puff was taken out of her. Light weights, remember this, and be not 
surprised when at times you find even 20st. giving you the “ go by.” While 
the wind lasts, weight does not make so great a difference in pace (I mean 
hunting pace) as people may suppose. I believe it has been pretty well 
ascertained that the difference between the pace in a charge of our House- 
hold Troops or that of the 7th Hussars is very trifling indeed; but make 
that charge a mile, weight would tell; not that perhaps the horses would 
be in one mile positively tired and leg-weary ; but the exertion would act 
on the lungs, and when they become weary, it is weary work indeed. It 
matters not whether increase of pace or increase of weight produces the ef- 





‘and strength the man carrying the weight will a/ways win. 





low it has one great item in its favor: it is the very best possible school for 





fect; the effect produced réduces the horse to the same state of inability. 
Let two men of about equal weight and pretensions in running make @ 
Match to run fifty yards, the one to carry a man of moderate weight, say 
List., on his back, the other to run unloaded, but to give the weighted man 
25 yards; the loaded man would invariably beat the other, perhaps many 
yards. Let them make it one hundred, the weight-carrier to be allowed 50 
yards, frequent experience has taught us that with men equal in running 
But make it 
one hundred and fifty yards, and still allow the same proportion of law to 
the loaded man, he would then in turn be always beaten; and why? be- 
cause the supporting muscles and joints would be tired and the wind ex- 
hausted. This shews why the heaviest men will and can go a short burst 
with the first flight; but the pace continued must beat them ; that ts, if it 
is afast one. It is not entirely the weight that does it, but the w right at 
the pace: weight and pace no horse breathing can stand long. Still | main- 
tain pace is the real killer. We could scarcely find a man under whom a 
good and well-bred horse will not go at a really hunting pace for a couple 
of miles ; but we may easily find a pace at which no horse would go the 
distance under Derby weight. ; : 
I conceive, that from what I have said as yet, I have in some degree 
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“occasioned my practising this (to me) new mode of training ; but I suppose 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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borne out the assertion I made at the commencement of these pages, that 
the effect of weight on horses is not quite easy to comprehend when placed 
in comparison with speed, and with good and bad judgment and horseman- 
ship ; nor do I flatter myself with the hope of being able to produce any- 
thing like a clear definition of the subject. In my own defence I must be 
allowed to remind my Readers I neither promised nor even insinuated that 
I would. I confess ~ is a mystery about weight I cannot quite under- 
stand, nor have I ever found the man who did, And azaia, the extraordi- 
nary powers of some horses, when put in competition with others, will beat 
all calculation on the subject. I may, however, be quite wrong in this 
conclusion, but i venture to go on. 

A friend of mine, who knew a good deal more than I ever did of sport- 
ing matters, thoush I could not but think sometimes he was a little wild in 
his opinioas, used to say, “If 71b. isequal to a distance in a race, what 
must it be inaday’s hunting?” Now, taking his first propounder as a data, 
his sequitur may be quite appropriate and just. I do not pretend to say, 
the was wroagz in his first statement; but I certainly do say I doubt in a 
general way the fact. I can conceive two horses, running in together at a 
certain weizht, mizht afterwards be so weighted as the 7 lb. to be equal to 
a distance ; but I doubt its being so at the weights and lengths of ordinary 
racing. But we cann t make aclose analogy between weight telling in 
racing and hunting; for a horse extended as a race-horse is at speed makes 
weight tell awfully on him. We will however, consider this by and by. I 
am now only considering hunters in speaking of weight. 

I believe it is quite an allowed fact by heavy weights, that a horse which 

has carried them one season well, will (supposing him to continue well 
and sound) carry them the next season, better. This is easily accounted 
for. The power of carrying heavy burdens is very much increased by be- 
ing accustomed to do it; those parts of the frame, whether belonging to 
man or quadruped, that are most called upon under weight, acquire addi- 
tional strength from practice, a3 the arm of the smith does by using his 
sledge-hammer ; but independent of this, the horse learns by experience 
that style of going which enables him to get along with the most ease to 
himself. It may appear to some persons a singular assertion on my part, 
that numbers of horses go (particularly on the road) much safer under a 
heavy man than under alight one: it is nevertheless the case, and is easily 
explained. A horse, to go safely on the road, should step short and quick, 
for in so dol1g, supposing him to make a false step, the succeeding leg 
comes so quickly to his support that he is right again in a moment; but if 
he walks with the long lounging stride of the race-horse, and makes a mis- 
take, or treads on a stone, he rolls forward on his head before he can bring 
‘the other lez in a place to act as a prop to his body; independent of which, 
dwelling so long a time on each lez, fatigues both muscles and sinews. 
Let any person try the truth of this by measuring only half a mile by strid- 
ing it in yards: he will be more fatigued than by walking four times the 
distance at moderate short steps. Comparatively speaking, race-horses tire 
very soon in walking. Set one to walk from here to Edinburgh by the side 
of a butcher’s hack: why, little Cutlets would wear him out; and the 
chances are, the Leger or Derby nag would have been on his nose half a 
dozen times during the journey. No horse with a long stride, either in his 
walk or gallop, can carry weight. I never saw even one that could. If 
any person doubts this, | can assure them a horse does not (after he has car- 
ried weight a few times), and will be found ina very short time to alter his 
gait. Desire a man to walk fifty yards, and observe his way of walking; 
clap a sack of oats on his back; I will answer for his taking three steps 
where before he only took two. So it is with a horse: with Sst. on him, 
he walks lazily and loungingly along; he cando so; put 1Sst. on him, he, 
like the man, will shorten his steps, and will make fewer blunders in con- 
sequence of so doing. He must do the same thing in his gallop before he 
can live under great weight: he has sense enough to learn this and many 
other ways of saving himself, and this is the great reason why, when put 
to carry weight, he does it better the second season than the first. If I 
had a hack that was clever in every way but in taking long strides in his 
walk, I would lend him to an 18st. man. I will answer for it he cures him 
of that fault, at all events. 


It is self-evident that physical strength is necessary to carry great bur- 
thens; but there is also (if I may be allowed the term) a certain knack in 
doing it. A smith, as I have said, acquires the arm of a Hercules, and can 
wield his enormous hammer for hours in a day. <A miller’s man could not 
do this, or anything bordering on it; but he will chuck a sack of flour 
about, and carry it a distance, that would make our son of Vulcan’s loins 
and shoulders crack again, though the latter might be the bigger, and ina 
general way the stronger man; but he has not learned to carry sacks of flour 
on his shoulders, and till he has, the little one will beat him at that parti- 
cular game. A machiner that in point of strength is (in road phrase) “a 
side of a coach by himself,” and will twist a loaded coach of three tons 
about, would probably be tired to death carrying a very heavy man; and 
vice versa, a troop-horse that has carried perhaps 22st. or 23st. with appa- 
rent ease to himself, if bought for a coach, is beat in a ten-mile stage. 
Like the miller and the smith, they both had learned to do their own work ; 
but, not knowing how to do the other’s with the most ease to themselves, 
it tires them. 


If I was to purchase a horse to make a hunter for an 1Sst. man, I would 
much prefer a horse that had been some time at it carrying a light weight ; 
and I should do so on the same principle that a groom or a post-boy always 
give more trouble in a riding-school than a tailor. In the first place, they 
are conceited ; but, worse than that (for the riding-school has taken the 
conceit out of many a poor fellow,) they have acquired a particular seat 
and mode of riding; so they have not only to learn a new one, but to be 
broke of the eld one. Now the tailor has no seat at all, excepting a cross- 
legged one, and that he never practised on horseback ; so one seat is as na- 
tural to him as another, when on a horse God knows; the poor devil finds 
any uncomfortable enough; but he is willing to learn, and having nothing 
to unlearn, he has the advantage of the others, as their knowledge is 
againsttiem, Snip isequalif not superior to the others in another parti- 
cular—‘is stern is as hard as a rhinoceros’s hide. 

But to return to the horse that has not and the one that has been hunted. 
The first bis probably ordinary action in his walk and gallop: now put 
this hors: tatu a riding-school under the manége rider for three months, 
or on the other hand put him in training and under a riding exercise lad 
for the same period, he will in either case contract a manner of going, 
quite different from his natural one. But what he would become by the 
two distinct modes of treatment would render him so widely different in 
his way of going as scarcely to allow us to believe an animal could be so 
metamorphosed. A racing suckling certainly, in a general way, has a dif- 
ferent natural style of going, from colts less highly bred; but the differ- 
ence is by no means so great between the two as it afterwards becomes by 
different education. The riding-school or Newmarket Heath would make 
him either fit to carry the Marquis of Anglesey at the head of the 7th, or 
Robinson over the Flat. So will the horse that has not contracted any par- 





ticular style of going, easily contract that which will best enable him to 
carry weight; to do which, he must in fact contract himself; that is, his 
manner of going. This he will readily do, as he has no acquired habits to 
undo. Now the horse that has carried a light weight for a season or two, 
has toa certain extent learned to do what the colt sent to Newmarket 
would do; that is, to extend himself—the very thing that would militate 
against, nay prevent his carrying weight. ‘This therefore he would have 
to undo; and this would of course take time to effect. Good hands will 
certainly shortly teach a horse to go within himself; but weight will teach 
it him soouer. In short, he can scarcely extend himself: if he does, he 
tires; he soon finds this out, and his sense or instinct makes him alter his 
gait as soon as former habits will allow him to do so. The next best thing 
to getting a horse accustomed to carry weight, is to get one that has not 
been rendered unfit for it by carrying a light one. 

A farmer who lived near me four years ago, then walked about 20st., still 
he always rode on horseback wherever he went, and rode hunting too. 
The horse that carried him the best in the field, was a small light-boned 
well-bred mare, scarcely looking up to 13st.: I need not say she was no | 
cob: hie was too good a judge to ride one, while he could find anything else 
to carry hisa. I remember seeing this enormous mass of humanity sitting | 
on a stronz-looking horse he was trying under the idea of purchasing: he 
had been riding him merely about the town for about three hours, or ra- 
ther, it being the fair time, he had been only sitting on his back. I saw 
the horse crouch several times: at last he fairly tried to lie down: he was | 
in fact tired to death. Whether this arose from not having been accus- | 
tomed to carry weight, or that he was not naturally a strong horse (though 
he looked one), [ cannot say ; but it shews that if he was a weak one, we 
Must not judze of strength always by size, as I have before stated; and if | 
he was a strong one, it proves what I have also said, the being accustomed | 
to carry weight is necessary to enable a horse to do so. I am inclined to 
think, this, and knowing how to carry it, has even more to do in the mat- 
ter than physical strength; in corroboration of which opinion, this person 
told me he never found a horse that could bear his weight on him for any 
length of time, till he had ridden him nearly twelve months, and was then 
not as he could afterwards do it when more accustomed to such a burthen. 

So fully was he aware of this that he had rather a curious (and I believe 
novel) way of initiating his new purchases into the art of weight-carrying. 
He used to put them on the pillar reins, and let them stand with their sad- 
dle loaded with two hundred and a quarter of sheets of lead: he there kept 
them for a couple of hours, more or less. Thank God! my weight never 
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it answered ; at all events, he was always well carried, and his hors2s al- 
ways looked well. 7 

Ihave several friends who ride great weights: they frequently pay me 
the compliment of asking my opinion of horses, and further ask whether I 
think such a horse can carry them. If he happens to be a kind of half 
cart-bred beast, alias a cob, that is, a quadruped all flesh and hair, J mere- 
ly say I should think the wretch could not carry anything but a pair of 

anniers, and those badly ; if, on the contrary, it is an active well-bred one, 

say, I have no intuitive faculty of discerning strength; “get up and 
try :” and this is the oaly sure way of testing a horse’s powers. 

fam never (among my various follies) so arrogant or weak as to expect 
any one to be guided by my opinions unless I can back them by some 
proofs of their correctness in particular cases. Now I do fearlessly give it 
a3 an opinion, that, allowing a proper latitude for the appropriateness of 
it, We Can never positively judze a horse’s powers till we try them, and I 
shall trouble my readers with more than one proof of this. I could pro- 
duce many. 

In a town where I lived some four years since, namely, the same where 
our great agricultural friend was trying the dealer’s nag, I observed ano- 
ther heavy weight, but comparatively a feather, for he was not more than 
about 17st. I constantly saw him riding a light thorough-bred looking 
mare, one of that sort that we should say had not timber to carry her body : 
it would be more in character to say her body was too biz for her legs. In 
fact, though, as I ascertained, she was thorough-bred, her back, loins, and 
thighs were equal to 20st., but her legs to look at were tobacco pipes. 
They reminded me of a beautifully poetic description of two ponies I once 
saw under a print at the Stag and Hounds, on Binfield Common, a ‘‘ meet” 
of Her Majesty’s hounds. The print possibly hangs there still; if so, ma- 
ny, who like me on that occasion have met the hounds there, may have 
seen it. The ponies were drawing in a pheton a lady and gentleman; I 
forget the costume of either, but I conclude it was the gentleman in a light- 
ish blue coat, fully displayed gilt buttons, canary-colored pantaloons, and 
Hessian boots; the lady, a crimson riding habit, large bouquet, hat and fea- 
thers. But for the eulogy on the ponies :— 

** Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ! 

Other horses are brutes to these Macaronies : 

To give them this title I think is no sin, 

Their tails are so thick, and their legs are so thin /” 
Shades of Byron as a poet, or Lonsdale as a Sportsman, turn not towards 
me while perpetuating this effusion! But let us perpetuate the mare. 

I had often admired the springy action of the tobacco-pipe legged mare ; 
but these said legs, though looking scarce equal to carry her weight, could 
and did carry it, and, with the saddle, about 18st. to boot, in a way few 
men were carried, She stepped as if she went on India-rubber. She had 
carried the gentleman five years when I first knew her: I saw her carry 
him for five years afterwards; she had not a wind-gall on either leg when 
[ left the country; and, what renders it more extraordinary is, he had be- 
gun riding her when only four years old. The old saying, ‘an ounce of 
blood is worth a pound of bone,” is not far out: it means ‘‘ of bone” with- 
out blood ; for of course, provided a horse has blood, he cannot have too 
much bone, though he can do wonders with very little. 

Bob Booty, the Irish horse, was not a /arge one, but, for a race-horse, a 
thick one: he, after he had done racing, carried his master as a hack, who 
was a welter weight. [ have often seen him on the little horse, who went 
under him as if he had 9st. on his back, and I was told carried the same 
weight with hounds, in a heavy country, and Bobby’s little white nose was 
always where it should be. 

I can instance a mare that as a race-horse was a very bad one, so out of 
compliment to her master I will not mention his name. This mare was 
singularly small below the knee, but with famous bulk and loins. At 
light weights, she was not good enough to start for a hat: when I say not 
good, I should say not speedy, for she was good and game as a pebble. 
Now, though with 7st. on her ina mile anda half race, she might just save 
her distance, and certainly would not her credit, put 10st. on her, make it 
three miles and a heavy course, some pretty good race-horses have felt the 
whip-cord to beat her, and could not always do it then: she never seemed 
to feel weight. I saw her afterwards run her first hurdle-race, and, with 
12st. on her, she literally flew the hurdles; not only at the first, but at all 
of them she went a foot higher and certainly ten wider than she had occa- 
sion to have done. In her preliminary canter of the eourse, I am certain 
she took off fourteen feet before she came to it. She won in a canter. 
This mare afterwards went to Ireland, and I understand shewed the way in 
a steeple-race or two. So much for her tobacco-pipes: properly placed as 
to weight, she would use them, and make others smoke too if they went 
with her; as Mademoiselle Celeste in one of her parts promises she will 
make the old man do if he becomes her cara sposa. 

Not wishing to bring my readers to the same state, I will now hold 
hard. Harry Hie’over. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May, 1845. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 
Instituted May 20th, 1514. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, it has been found by the experience of Sporting Men, that the 
Laws of the State of New-York now in operation for the preservation of 
Game, are either insufficient for their avowed purpose, or their administra- 
tion has been so loose, that they have become in a great measure inopera- 
tive and useless—and, whereas, by the practical operation of the ordinance 
of the Mayor and Common Council, for the City and County of New-York, 
concerning Dogs; the lives of many valuable Sporting Dogs are unneces- 
sarily sacrificed in said City and County ; for the purpose therefore of cor- 
recting the evils above complained of, and for the purpose of attending to 
the interests of Game and Sporting generally, the New-York Sportsmen’s 
Association hereby ordain and adopt the following articles as the Constitu- 
tion of their Association. 





CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

This Association shall not be restricted to any number of members as a 
maximum, and its name shall be, and it shall be known by, the name of 
the New-York Sportsmen’s Club. 

ArTIcLe II. 

Clause 1st. No person shall be entitled to become a member of this 
Club, for a less sum than three dollars, initiation fee, and one Dollar, an- 
nual dues, payable in advance. 

Clause 2d. The name of every person offered fer initiation, must be 
proposed by a member in writing, stating his residence and occupation, 
and shall be elected by ballot, if not more than two black balls appear against 
him, he shall be declared elected, but if three or more appear, he shall be 
rejected and so declared. 

Clause 3d. Every person neglecting or refusing to pay his annual dues, 





for three months after notice shall have been sent him through the Post Office | 


or otherwise, shall be considered, and he is hereby declared to be no 
longer a member of this Club unless a resonable excuse be offered and 
accepted. 

Articte III. 

Clause 1st. The Officers of this Club shall consist of a President, 
Vice President, Secretary and ‘Treasurer, who shall serve for twelve months 
each, and until others be elected ; and the gentlemen filling those offices at 
present, shall be considered on the adoption of this constitution as duly in- 
stalled into their respective offices. 

Clause 2d. The duties of said Officers shall be as specified in the By- 
Laws. 

Clause 3d. The said Officers shall be elected at the first regular Meet- 
ing of this Club, to be held in the Month’ of May in each year, 

Clause 4th. Any Officer absenting himself for more than five suc- 
cessive meetings, shall be considered as having vacated his office, and the 
Club may at their pleasure elect a successor for the residue of the 
term. 

ArTICLE IV. 

Every Member of this Club, by becoming a member thereof, shall be 
considered as having pledged his honour to promote and carry out the ob- 
jects of the Association: and whenever a member shall become acquaint- 


ed with any violation of the Game Laws, by killing Game, or having the ; 


same in his possession during prohibited seasons, it shall be the duty of 
such member to communicate the facts immediately to the Secretary of the 
Club, whose duty it shall be to place himself in communication with the 
proper public authorities, and in conjunction with them to enforce the pen- 
alties of the Law, in such case made and provided. 

ARTICLE V. 

Clause 1st. Where doubts arise as to the true meaning of any part of 
these articles, or the By-Laws of the Club, the meaning thereof shall he 
decided by the majority of the next regular meeting following that at whic 
the doubts arise. 

Clause 2d. These articles, or parts t 
Club, may be altered or amended, by giving notic 
the next regular meeting of the Club, which shall 
lot, and shall not be carried unless a majority of two- 
bers of the Club so decide, and it shall be the duty of t 
tify the members through the Post Office or otherwise, 


s thereof, and the By-Laws of the 
e thereof in writing for 
decide the same by bal- 
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of the fact of such 





matter to be decided. 
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Thi ArticiE VI. 

‘is Club shall stand invested with power to adopt such Laws and Re- 
solutions, from time to time as may be deemed expedient, provided they do 
not in any wise contravene any part of these :rticles, or the By-Laws of 
the Club. 

Ey -Laws of the New-York Spor’ smen‘s Club. 
Clause 1. Thi Anson... 
Monday of the month, at ‘clocks P.M. forthe Ganmetign af the genes 
all Ueolasten of” te che o'clock, P, M., for the transaction of the gene- 
Clause 2. At aregular meeting of this Club, seven members shall con- 


stitute a quorum, and be qualified to t : 
Club which may be brongit bem 2. Ganepat any regular business of the 


Clause 3. ep meetings may 
written request of three members, and it shall 
to notify the members thereof through the Po Othiee pos a ena 

OF OFFICERS. 
ArRTIcLE II. 

Clause 1. The Officers of this Club shall 

ballot, and must receive a majority of all the votes given, to entitle them 
to an election. : 
_ Clause 2. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the meet- 
ings, and see that the Constitution and By-Laws are properly enforced, to 
to give the casting vote whenever there is a tie, to draw upon the Treasur- 
er (said draft to be countersigned by the Secretary) for all sums that have 
been voted by the Club, or that may be necessary for the current ex- 
penses, and to perform such other duties as usually appertain to the office 
of the President of an Association. 

Clause 3. The Vice President shall assist the President when neces- 
sary, and in his absence at the meetings of the Club, perform all the duties 
of President heretofore enumerated, 

Clause 4. In the absence of both President and Vice President, 
any member may be selected to preside but shall not have power for any 
other purpose. 

Clause 5. The Secretary shall keep an accurate and impartial record of 
the proceedings of the Club, write all the communications, issue all notices 
required, attest to all monies drawn for by the President, safely keep the 
records and papers of the Association, attend to all communications ad- 
dressed to him concerning the violations of the Game Laws, and attend to 
the prosecution of the same in conjunction with the public authorities; re- 
ceive the fees and dues of members, and pay the same every month over 
into the hand of the Treasurer, taking his receipt for the same: keep a 
regular debtor and creditor account of the funds of the Club, notify the 
members through the Post Office or otherwise for special meetings, and at 
the end of his term, deliver to his successor all books and papers in his 
possession appertaining to the Association. 

Clause 6. The Treasurer shall, prior to entering upon the duties of his 
office give to the President and Vice President a joint and several bond for 
$250, with two sureties to be approved by the Club conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of the duties of his office. It shall be his duty to receive 
all monies of the Club from the Secretary thereof, and pay all orders drawn 
upon him by the President attested by the Secretary—keeping a correct ac- 
count of all monies received and expended,—He shall give the Cluba 
quarterly written account of the funds and expenditure and at the end of 
his term, surrender his books, papers and vouchers in connexion with the 
Club, to his successor, and convey the funds of the Club, to his said suc- 
cessor, when required in writing so to do by the President, countersigned 


by the Secretary. 
OF COMMITTEES. 
Articxe III. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws, there shall be a 
Committee of Finance elected for the current year, consisting of Three 
Members whose duty it shall be to superintended the financial concerns of 
the Club, examine all claims against the Club, to audit the accounts of the 
Secretary and Treasurer quarterly, and to report thereon at the then next 
following meeting of the Club; and all reports of the said Committee shall 
be made in writing and signed by a majority of said Committee; and the 
report of said Committee shall be authority to the President and Secretary, 
to draw and sign a draft upon the Treasurer, for any monies to be paid on 
account of the said Club. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Every member on being admitted, shall sign the Constitution and By- 
Laws of this Club, and thereby agree to support the same, and pay all de- 
mands against him therein, so long as he remains a member thereof, he 
shall also furnish the Secretary with his residence, and in case of chang- 
ing or removing, he shall notify the said Secretary, thereof, at his earliest 
convenience. 

ARTICLE V. 

Either or all of the Officers of this Club may be removed for sufficient 
cause—but either he or they, shall be entitled to written specifications of 
the charges against him or them, and an opportunity of defending himself 
or themselves, at a regular meeting of the Club, whose decision shall be 
by ballot and conclusive. 

ArTIcLeE YI, 

In case of death, removal or resignation of any Officer, successors may 
be elected, at the next regular meeting of the Club, and the Secretary shall 
give the usual notice to the members. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

Reading the :zinutes of previous meeting, &c. &c. 

Reading communications and reports of committees—proposals for mem- 
bership—unfinished business—aew business—all resolutions to be in 


writing. 





TRIALS OF HEMP—KENTUCKY VICTORIOUS. 
From the Louisville ‘‘ Morning Courier.” 

In the “ Courier” of yesterday morning, we stated that we had seen at 
the store of Messrs. James Anderson & Co., the office of the Kentucky 
Hemp Agency under under the direction of Mr. Lewis Saunders, a number 
of specimens of American and Russian Hemp, and cordage manufactured 
from them; and also a machine for testing the strength of the cordage. 
Yesterday, experiments were made upon this ma¢hine, the interesting re- 
sults of which we give below, from Mr. Saunders, the agent. It will be 
seen from the record that the American Hemp not only does not suffer by 
a comparison with the Russia Heimp, but that in the tests of the larger 
cordage, it sustained a much greater weight than the Russian Hemp. 
These facts are of deep interest to Western Hempculturists and to the en- 
tire country. They show conclusively that as good an article (if not bet- 
ter) of water-rotted hemp can be furnished by the farmers of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, as can be obtained from Russia, from whence our govern- 
ment heretofure have obtained all their naval supplies of hemp. Mr. 
Saunders promises further experiments, the results of which will be 

iven, 
, We understand that the mode of curing hemp, by the Messrs Anderson, 
is peculiar. It is neither steamed nor water-rotted, but broken from the 
stack. The samples of their hemp we saw, cured by their process, were 





very superior in appearance to the Russia water-rotted, and we believe: 


much stronger :— 
HEMP AGENCY FOR KENTUCKY. 
Loursvit_E, May 16, 1845. 
Commodore Morris, head of the Bureau of Construction and Equipment, 
caused to be sent to this agency a very perfect apparatus, for the purpose 
of testing the quality of hemp; also a box containing Riga Rein hemp, and 
a box containing American water-rotted hemp, as samples for examnination 
and comparison. The apparatus and samples of hemp were sent from the 
Boston Navy Yard, and arrived here in October last. The object of the de- 
partment is to give information to the growers and dealers of hemp. By 
these samples and fests, em for the supply of the Navy can with more 
i ubmit their proposals. 
ies yoo: four sane of hemp to be accurately weighed of twenty-five 
pounds each, and delivered to Mr. Till, a rope-maker of this place, (who 
learned his trade in Boston,) with directions to make up each parcel into 
1j inch rope, and into yarns. 
No. 1.—Twenty-five pounds 
Navy Yard, Boston. 
No. 2.—Twenty-fiv 


oes lbs. cured and prepared by Mr. James Anderson, of this 


lace, intended for Naval purposes. 
: No. 4.—25 lbs. of a roar lot of Kentucky dew-rotted Hemp. 


The waste and tow returned by Mr. Till from No. 1, was 1ilbs.; from 
No. 2, 64 lbs.; from No. 3, 6 lbs. ; from No. 4, 10 lbs. ! 
A piece of bolt rope, intended for 13 inch, made of yarns running 26, 


was put to the Test. . 
, No. l broke or parted at..scccescceececveccecsecess 1705 lbs. 


American water-rotted hemp, sent from the 


e pounds Riga Rein hemp, sent from the Navy Yard, 


5 ‘ 
Same of No. 2 si * seer eer eee eeeeeeeereeereeeree 2555 6 
sé “é 2940 “ 


Same of No. 3 eee eo eeoeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . a 
of No. 40f1G-10 im.‘ —  cccccceeccecceeececcceceses 249 
Three thread Spun Yarn of No. 1 broke at 400 lbs. ; of No. 2 at 365 Ibs. 5 
of No. 3 (hard twisted) at 362 lbs.; of No. 4 at 450 lbs. i 
Marline, 2 thread, No. 1 broke at 132 lbs.; No. 2 broke at 135 lbs. ;. No. 
3 (hard twisted) at 112 lbs. ; No. 4 at 155 lbs. 


One thread Yarns running twenty-six, No. 1 broke at 222 lbs. ; No. 2, 
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May 31. 





one thread spun yarn running 26, broke at 108 lbs. ; No. 3, same, at 140 


Ibs.; No. 4, same, at 190 lbs. 


Further trials and tests may give different results. They will be made 


and published. Lewis Sanpers, Hemp Agent. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. . 


My first meeting with Campbell was accidental. It wasat one of the Polish 


balls at Guildhall, given annually inthe decline of the year, when the Irish 
tail have emigrated to Boulogne—when English members of parliament have 
paid their bills, and city silk mercers are plethoric with the extortions of the 
season ; and I had gone more in compli aace with the wish of a literary friend, 
who had re-dered himself not a little distinguished by his advocacy of the 
cause, than from any ardent wish to be present at what I was half inclined to 
think an absurd mummery of unsentimental burghers on the one side and ex- 
patriated rascals on the other. My enthusiasin for the Poles had been always 
strong though alittle softened down by the specimens one sees of them im 
London ; and I detested their imperial tyrant, but still I bad little sympathy 
for those annual gatherings of shopkeep ing fashionables and mountebank patrons 
of a brave nation—fur the benevolence and biscuits, the humanity and coffee- 
swilling exquisitely blended, which Lord Dudley Stuart believes to be the per- 
fection of philanthrophy. In the course of much multifarious scribble, I had 
written a very youthful diatribe against Nicholas, which had given pleasure to 
some of the friends of Pola:.d, and as the committee seem to be in the condition 
of drowning men, who catch eagerly at straws, so the veriest nonsense gives 
them much contentment, provided it contains a thrust at the northern bear, 
and a puff about their immortal demigod, Kosciusko. So many compliments bad 
been paid to me on the excellence of my composition, that ] thought myself in 
courtesy bound to yo, and go | did, though not without many an innate sbud- 
der at the approaching meeting with the tallow chandlers and pork sellers, and 
the greasy-fisted Clarindas of the city. 

I had not been many minutes in the room, when there suddenly came up to 
the spot in which I and my friend stood, a small thin man, with a remarkably 
cunning and withered face, eyes cold and glassy, like those of a dead haddvck, 
a brown wig neatly fitted on, a blue coat, not of the newest, with brass er gilt 
buttons, and a buff waistcoat. He had no gloves, and his hands were coarse 
and wrinkled His eyebrows were thick and slightly grey, and though the 
lines of the face denoted an inner man of much sagacity and shrewdness, their 
outward expression was the most vacant and unmeaning in the world ; and it 
was painful to look and think how heartbroken must be the spirit that animated 
so cold and cynical acountenance. ‘The wen light of the features was to tue 


purple fire of youth and heartiness what the duil, aud misty exhalations of 


the fens are to the enchanting lustre of the stars. There was some- 
thing remarkably mean and vulgar in his face ; the lips were thin and 
reverse of juicy or joyous ; but the brow was good though not Ligh, 
or indicative of great mental power ; and he came into the room with 
more of a smirk than becawe a person of his years, and with an evident con- 
tempt for the company which he was about to join. He singled out my friend 
immediately, apparently glad to find a gentleman present, approached and ac- 
costed him ; and when the first greetings were over, the former electrified me 
ae severing me as ‘a distinguished friend of Poland,” to Mr. ‘1 homas Camp 
ell. 

I was quite unprep-red for this. I had never seen Caimpbeil before and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s picture, on which | had often gazed with delight. had given 
me the idea of a noble ard eminently handsome looking man—one of the 
gallant cavalier minstrels of old, who were equally b. loved by the muses and 
the ladies ; and wonderful indeed was the contrast between this imaginary por- 
trait and the miserable dwarf who stood beside me, and in whose brow I[ re- 
cognized the stiffness of some humble Scotch dominie, rather than the fine 
courtesy of a great English poet who had moved in the highest circles, and in 
the highest had been # luminary. I was so astonished indeed that I could 
scarcely mumble out an ordinary expression of satisfaction at the introduction, 
and we three stood for almost a minute in as awkward a posture as possible. 


We first talked about the company. Campbell looked about, and gave that 
cynical smile which [ have so often seen playing over his countenance. “ Pa- 
trons of Polish bravery and gallantry,” said he, with a curl of the lip. ‘* They 
come here from their counters and shopboards to gratify their own vanity, and 
not to assist the brave men of Warsaw. In an hour you will overtear in every 
circle where two or three young aud old women are met—‘ Did you see the 
lord?” ‘1 danced with Lord Stuart.’ ‘ Look at that impudent thing, Miss 
Jones, how she is staring at cousin Mary wal:zing with the lord.’ lo a word, 
all their talk will be about a lord, and in particular the lord who gets up this 


been.” He spoke mechanically, more because he was expected (o say some- 
thing, than from any apparent pleasure in delivering his opinion. He some- 
times indulged in a grim smile, but a hearty burst of laughter, | am persuaded, 
never crossed his countenance. It was not made indeed for a laughing ani- 
mal, for the extreme thinness of the lios rendered it unpleasing to look at. !t 
was for this reason that Sir Francis Chantrey, whom money could almost in- 
duce todo any thing, absolutely refused to pourtray Campbell's face in marble. 
In vain did Holland and various ot?er lords and ladies importune the sculptor 
—in vain were the most te»p ing offers made to him. Chantrey obstinately 
refused to model the poet, and posterity will be ignorant for ever uf the real 
appearance of (ampbell, except from Maclise’s picture and this typographical 
sketch Maclise has, however, scarcely done justice to the consummate mean- 
ness and cunning of the features. In Fraser's Magazine there is an etching 
of Campbell—: good resemblance, bt too noble in the formation of the head. 
The bard is represented in the last stage of ebriety. That infernal vagabund, 
Chantrey,” said Campbell, ‘* would have parted with his own soul for money, 
rw he would not carve my bust. /e thought the latter more precious than the 
st.” 

The inundation of company separated us for some time, and when we again 
met it was in a privat® room to which my friend had the privilege of entrée, 
and where cha pagne was flowing sbout in delightful abundance Campbell 
stood in acorner with a flask, not of champagne, but of potent branly by his 
side, and of this he had evidently made many deep potations, | never saw a 
man who appeared to enjoy his drink with more intense satisfaction than Camp- 
bell ; he drained glass after glass slowly ani solemnly as if he loved to pro- 
long th: pleasure of swallowing it, and reminded me of that famous epicure 
who wished his throat were as !ong asa crane’s for the purpose of greater grati- 
fication at his mea's. Yet did not the spirit of brandy infuse any lustre into 
the careworn countenance before me. |t bad acontrary effect, making it more 
stupid than before—ziving to the eye the wandering imbecile expression so 
painful to contemplate. | stucd by him for some time before he appeared to 
rec llect me At length he said :— 

“IT like your enthusiasm about Dante.’ (I don’t remember that I had ex- 


pressed any.) ‘* What do you think of Petrarch!” ! said, I had not read 


many of the sonnets, but was rather disappointed with those which J had read ; 
they were mere bouduir trifles. ‘ You are right,” he replied, ‘* quite right ; 
Petrarch was a detestable donkey, and though I have edited his memvirs | say 
it. The fellow must have been mad, ora fvol, ora liar. The latter is the 
most probable. There rea!ly was no such person as Laura. She is through- 
out a type of the /awre/ for which he panted, and all the romance about his 
hopeless passion is rank falsehood from the beginning to the end. It is more 
charitable to him to suppose him a liar than the puling ass we must believe 
tim to be, if we credit the story of his love forthis fat woman with a large 
family for such a number of years. J don’t mean to cast any reflection on 
Petrarch for this device. Our own Cowley who was a perfect virtuous man 
adupted a similar deceit, and pretended to all the world that he was dying for 
love. Nor «id he confine his particulars on the subject to lie-creating po: try, 
but he put them forth in plain matter of fact prose The late Duchess of De- 
vonshire wasan ardent admirer of Petrarch. I once saw the copy of that poet 
which belonged to her (race, and oddly enoug, some reference in it made a 
note to my «essay on English poetry. [ shall showit to you some time or 
other.” 

Campbell's broad Scotch accent surprised me a good deal. I had thought 
that the socie y in which he moved would have s:noothed away the Culedonian 
roughness from his tongue, but it was not so. He spoke like a man freshly 
imported from the savage wilds ofthe highlands. He was born in Glasgow, 
July 27h, 1777, and was the tenth child of his father, who was sixty seven 
years old at the time, and died at ninety. His mother also was a C:mpbell. 
Whoever looked in the poet's face would have known him at the first glance 
tu be a Scotchman, but te looked more like a pediar or an exciseman than a 
worshipper of the Nine. [asked him how old he was when he published the 
Pleasure o‘ Hope. ‘* In my twenty-second year,” said he. 




















J. DELVEAU & J. F. BROWN, 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent Doudle-Action Harp, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, LONDON, 

Established 1810. 

(MANY YEARS WITH ERARD.) 





F. BROWNE respectfully informs his friends ani the mnsic world that he has es- 





| 
| 


ball. If there were not alive lord at the bottom of this gathering, the gather- | 


ing would never grow to its present size. Englishmen love two things more 
than any people in the world—a lord and a bully ; and they will truckle to 
both in proportion as they are lorded over and bullied.” He then said to me, 
‘* have you ever been here before!” | said *‘no,”’ and added that my opinions 
-of the company were nearly in accordance with hisown ‘ The hall is a fine 
one,” he replied. ‘* We shall have a concert to-night—plenty of Italian 
singing’ ‘This was said with an inimitable sneer. I asked him whether he 
did not like italian music. ‘* Just as much,” he replied, ‘“‘ as 1 like Italian 
poetry—a sweetmeat thing of sugar and trash, pleasant to taste, but no one 
ever enjoyed a meal of it.” 

_ * * * * * * * 
spired by diabolism. it was lord Byron. Madame de Stael said of him, ‘ C’es¢ 
un demon,’ and she knew him well. Every thieg, they say, has two handles ; 





Ifever aman was in-| 


, free from alcohol as any juice of the grape. 


Lord Byron always laid hold of the worst. I wiil tell you a story illustrative | 


of this. Once at Lord Holland's, where Mueckintosh, Horner, Lord Gower, | 


and many others were present, | happened to stand for some time in one of the | 
HERE IS NOW THREE SWEEPSTAKES open to come off over the Oakley 


saloons with Lord byron. He had gota letter from Madame de Stael a few days 


before, in which the baroness had been fantastically complimentary on a note | 


to the Bride of Abydos, highly lau iatory to herself, and inter.st. Lord Byron 


brought this note in his pocket, and had the miserable bad taste to show it about | gn Gana . nates ty 
to the company, and to extol Corinne above all Gieek and Roman fame. | | “Oo * WO mile heats. 3 or more to mane A race. 


was rather disgusted, and as | was sure his lordship liad never read a line of 
the novel, | gave him a character of it, by no means eulogistic, but true. Lord 
Byron seemed to think it envy or pique, or I know not what, for he said— 
‘* Mr. Campbell, you would not say so if you had got a note of this kind,’ hold- 
ing itup. ‘ Don’t you think flattery a de ightful imcense!’ Soon after, Lord 
Holland brought into the room a censer filled with some composition of the 


same kind as that used in the Roman Catholic service, and seeing us, he said, ! 


‘here, I have brought you some incense’ ‘* Carry it to Lord Byron,’ said I ; 
‘heis used :o it.’ He was dreadfully annoyed. 
terrible scowls, and did not resume his good teinper the rest of the night ; nor 
did he speax to me for a long while after. Dante had none of this small, paltry 


moodiness ; yet there was, as you say, akind of resemblance. Dante was, 
/ or more to make a race. 


in love with Beatrice, the object of a hopeless passion ; Byron loved or pre- 
tended to love (for in truth he loved nothing but himself), Miss Chaworth. after- 
wards Mrs Musters, who died—as a poet's mistress should die (this was said 
with a bitter sneer)—in a mad-house. 


with the expulsion of Dante, as lidels on the Prince Regent, and their subse- 
both were fond of military glory, but Dante fought in the field, hand to hand 


and foot to foot, giving and getting many ahard knock ; Byron, like a carpet 
warrior, hid himself in a barrack at Missolonghi, end n ver fired a shot or brand- 


ished a sword in anger in his life. Both were men of unrestrained passions, | 


and banished to hell or purgatory such individuals as annoyed them ; the first 


down poor Doctor Southey, in his notorious and abominable Vision of Judg- 
ment. 

All this was delivered slowly and gravely, without the least animation or life 
All the words were perfectly studied, and every sentiment seemed well weigh- 
ed before delivery. The intormation conveyed was slight, but it neveitheless 
aloused curiosity, and attracted attention to hear Cambell speak thus of his 
great cotemporary. 1 subsequently found that this was not his habit—that it 
was not until certain magical cases intervened that his tongue let out any of 
the treasures of his brain. He was, perhaps, the most icy-hearted man that 


ever lived, wrapping himself up in selfishness as in a robe which he rarely | 


laid aside, thoroughly indifferent to the opition of this person or to the com- 
fort of that, or to any earthly thing but his own beloved ease. So early as 


1806, only four years after his arrival in London, a pension of £184 a year, | 


out of the Scotch excise, was conferred upon him at the instance it is said, of 
Fox, who did not, however, live to carry his wishes into effect. His succes- 
sors, who wanted to enrol a rhymer in their pay, fulfilled the secretary's 1n- 
tentions, and for thirty-eight years the poet drew his annuity with a precisi 
worthy of a retired statesman. ‘To one of Campbell s few wants, this was a 
~— competence, and it rendered him always independent of booksellers. 

e dined home perhaps less than any man in London, for to the last bis com- 
pany was courted by the higbest and noblest inthe Jand. He was like a grand 
temple old aud ruined, but some breathings of the divinity still lingered round 
it, and rendered it sacred in men's eyes 

During the whole of our conversation | took the most accurate notice of the 


er, and he polished to the utmost perfection the scanty droppings of golden ore 
which brightened the stream of his intellect. Years beteby Phie Soul it had 
been completely exhausted, and he was but the “ stiade of a hero who had 


tie assumed one of his, 


Both were unfortunate in marriage; 
both were kicked out of their native places, politics having bad as much to do | 


Hotel, Cambridge. Entries free. 


_ following week. 


e tablished himseif, for the manufacture and importation of these very beautiful in- 
struments, at 251 Broadway and 73$ Chamber street, New York. Wis arrangements are 
such as to enable him to transact business at Muropean prices, thereby saving purchas- 
ers the high duties imposed by tariff on these instruments. 

J. F. Browne wovld observe, these harps are constructe] on the most approved prin- 
ciples, with all the modern improvements of London and Paris, are unequalle! in bril- 
liancy of tone, fineness of touch, and perfectness of mechanisin. Particular care is ta- 
ken to fitthem for the extremes of climate in this country, in which respect they will 
be found far superior to any of Furopean manufacture, imported in the usual way. 

These Harps are patronized by the elite of musical taste aud professional taientin Lu- 
rope ; among the latter, he would mention N.C. Bochsa, who invariably selects from 
this establishment. 

J. F. Browne begs to offer the opinions of some of the first professional talent in this 
country. 

Harps repaired, strung, &c. 


“VIN D’ AY LE CORDON BLEU,” 
HE Subscribers continue to receive this superior champagne wine, and have it in 
store, in quarts and pints. 
Also— Manzavitia” and “ Anrontitiapo” Pale Sherry. 
These wines are of the most delicate description, exceedingly pale and dry, and as 
BLOODGUOD & HALL, 
4 Pine-st., New York. 
May 3l-ly. 


May 31-6m 





May 2th. 








SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLEY, MISS. 


Course the last week in Oct., to commence on Tuesday. 
No. 1.—Sweepstake for 2 yr. olds, entrance $50, h. ft., with $80 added by the Proprie- 


‘tor. Mile heats. 


No. 2.—Sweepstake for 4 yr olds, entrance $100, h. ft., with $50 added ; $25 declara- 


No. 3.—Sweepstake for all ages, entrance $50, with $109 added. Two mile heats. 3 
or more to make a race. 
There will be other stakes offered to run for—among the rest a fine Silver Pitcher, 


' value fifty dollars. The winner can have the cash insteal of the Pitcher, if preferred. 


The entries in the 2 yr. old stake will be contined to colts raise 1 in Mississippi. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to either of the above stakes will address the pro- 


' prietor of the Oakley Course, Hinds County, Miss., (post paid). The above stakes close 


on the Ist Sept. 
There will be a Post Stake, entrance $200. Three mile heats. 


Oakley, Miss., April 23, 1845. May 17 








HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
\ SPRING MEETING of the above Association will commence on the Ist Tues- 
day, 31 of June, 1345, when the following premiums will be given, free for all trot- 
ting horses. 
First Day—A Premium of $400 wili be given. Three mile heats, in harness. Two 


— Day—Premium $200, free for all trotting horses. Two mile heats, under the 
saddle. 

Same Day—Purse $200. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

May 17 JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, Proprietor. 


FOOT RACE FOR A PURSE OF $509. 








quent reaction through the press, had to do with the éxile of tord Byro 7 HE above Purse will be given for a Foot Race of Ten Miles, to be run over the 


Cambridge Trotting Course, Boston, Mass., on the 17th day of June next. $109 
will be given to the second best, and $50 to the third. Entries to be made on or before 
the 10th day of June, at Green & Losce’s, Chatham street, New York, and Porter’s 
May 17 





FOOT RACE FOR FROM $1,500 TO $2,000. 


ni ; | ROM $1500 to $2000 in Purses, will be given for the following races, to take place 
committing his persecutors to the eternal flamesof hell; the last manacling 


either on the Union or Beacon Course, between the 15th and 25th of June next: 
one race of 10 or 12 miles—one race of from 3 to 5 miles—one race of 1 mile—one race 
of 200 or 300 yards. Also, a purse for the greatest distance walked in one hour. This 
race has been delayed for some time, (after being advertised in England,) by the request 
of several pedestrians now on their voyage to this country. It is expected that there 
will be a great number of pedestrians from different parts of the world, present at this 
race. 

All entries to be made on or befote the 10th of June, and to be charged 2 per cent. on 
the amount of the purse. All particulars had by calling on or addressing (post-paid) 
to C. S. Browning, West Hoboken, 1} miles from New York. 

Hurdle Race.—A Purse for a Hurdle Race will be given, to take place the same or the 
{May 17} C.8. BROWNING. 





UNION COURSE, L. I., FCR SALE. 


eg owners of this valuable property, offer it for sale on the most moderate terms. 


For particulars enquire of the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” 1 Barclay-st. 
May 8 





FOR SALE, 
A BROTHER of Peytona, 2 years old—a splendid colt. 
T. KIRKMAN 
Astor House, May 7, 1345. — 


Executor of the will of James Jackson. 


GREENER GUN FOR SALE. 
VERY SUPERIOR Double-barrelled Gun, made by the celebrated Greener—the 
author of the works on the “Gun” and “ Gunnery,” and who is admitted to be the 
first maker in London—is now for sale at Mr. Henry Cooper's, No. 178 Broadway. 





_ There are two pairs of barrels—one for fowling, and the other rifled, for deer shooting. 
. They are made of laminated steel, and of the highest finish, with case complete. The 
| gun is just imported by a gentleman, who having purchased another of the same kind, 


after having sent the order to Greener, and havimg no use for two guns, offers this one 
H. T. COOPER’S Gun Store, Bro 178 adway 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
QEVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
iat moderate prince. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur 
her nformation, by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


poet. My first impressions were strengthened on further exam nations. I do | omy, Lawes pcan. Oe. Enaaive of 


not think ihat he possessed much original genius, but he had been a hard work- | 


Mar 23 








STALLIONS FOR 1845. 


GF Notices like the following (never exceeding twe lines) will be inserted durins 1) 
season for Five Dollars, in the “ Spirit of the Times.” To those gentlemen who adrey);.. 
their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper no charge ae 
made. 
BELSHAZZAR, | ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella, by Dick Andrews, at Nash 

ville, Tenn., at $30, and $1 to the groom. THOS. ALDERSON. 


CAMDEN, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid by Whisker, at Mr. Clay’s stable, Lexinein 
Ky., at $30, and $1 to the groom. Ston 


GLENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thomas Flintoff"s stable 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $50 cash, and $1 to the groom. Keep, 75 cts. per week. 


GREY EAGLE, (for pedigree see ‘“‘ Turt Register” for June, 1342), at Forest Hill, Frank: 
lin Co, Ky., on the turnpike, 5 miles from Frankfort, and 12 miles from Georgetown, 
at $30, payable within the season. ’ 


HERALD, by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, (cam of Monarch and the Gneen) 1 
Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, S. C., at $30, and $1 to the groom, under Charge 
of W. A. Stuart. 


ee 

HARKFORWARD, Imp, Own Brother of Harkaway, (by Economist, out of Fanny 
Dawson), limited to 40 mares, at P. McGraw’s stable, 9 miles below Plaquemine, |,, 

at $50, and $2 to the Groom. ‘ 


LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, at 

Penn’s Neck, 2 miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10 and $15, under care of P. P. Met arty. 
MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine (the dam of the Queen and Herald) 
7 Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, S. C., at $50 and $1 to the groom, uncer the 
charge of W. A. Stuart. 
































“9 al . ~ . + ¢ ‘<. ) [een 
MARGRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at Wm. McCracken’s stable, Lexing} 
ton, Ky., at $30 and $50, and $1 to the groom. ’ 
PRIAM, Iap., by Emilius, out of Cressida, by Whiskey, at Gen. Harding's stables, near 
Nashville, Tenn., at $50, and $1 to the groom. 


PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza, by Imp. Bedford, at Dr. T. McGavock’s farm, ad) 
joining the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $25 and $1 to the groom. 


REGISTER, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria Louise, by Mons. Tonson, at Col. F. Thomp 
son’s stable, near Middletown, on the Port Tobacco and Piscataway Read, Md., at $40, 














STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubank’s dam, by Constitution, at Capt. Smith's ta 
vern, Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 and $40, and $1 to the groom. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, will stand the present season at the stable 
of Major Wm. Jones, Cold Spring, Long Island, at $20 to ensure, for full bred, and $10 
for all other mares. DANIEL Y. JONES, 


TRUSTER, Imnp., by Catton, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam) by Whisker, at Belfield, 
Va., under R. J. Hyslop’s care, at $30—to be paid before the mare is taken away. _ 
THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 

ANUFACTURE SPORTING AND BLASTING POWDER of superior qnality, 
warranted equal to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared 
with great care, is strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C., FAY, Boston, Mass. ? 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. ¢ Agents} 
Sept 2 JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. ( 


INGERSOLL’S LIFE BOATS. 
ACE! SAIL!! LIFE!!! AND PLEASURE BOATS!!!! of every description, at 
Ingersoll’s Boat and Oar Bazaar, 396 Water street. Fifty boats on hand—froim a7 
ft. pleasure-boat up to a 30 ft. race boat. Sail boats full rigged at an hour's notice, 
50,900 feet of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls, from a 6 ft. scull up to a 33 ft. sweep, on hand 
and for sale. March 8 

















— 





BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for only $1,50. The finest enamelled Cards, printed 
ii from engraved plates at 59 cents the pack. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furnished and engraved for only $1,50. A Silver-plated Plate for only $3, done equal to 
any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish 
ment, 333 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 

fiG- Engraviag and Printing of every description, at priccs proportionate with the 
above. Mnrch 6. 


SANDS'S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 





OR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil- -Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pimples, 0 Pus 
tules on the face— Blotches—Biles—Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ui- 
cers—Syphiiitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
elrising from an 80 a Use of Mercury—.4scites, or 
Dropsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. iso, 

Chronic Constitvtiona! Disorders, 
will be removed by this 
Preparation. 

H*® ancients believed that animal life exists inthe blood. It is at least certain, that 
upon the pcnity of that fluid, health depends. If the skin and the hands are in an 
unnatural state, es in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous Swellings, and all ulcerous diseases 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be charged 
with diseased blood: and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and arterial, is im- 
pure. Before acure can be effected, there must be a purification of the vital stream. 
This is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the 


elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is the medus operand: of this prepara- » 


tion; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, als its guarantee to 
the theoretical conclusions of reason and common sense - 

The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, and for fur- 
ther proof the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without charge by 
all the agents. ; 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportunity of 
informing you of the benefits I have derived fiom the use of your Sarsaparilla. For 
more than nine years I have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen an: sore, that at times 
it was with much di'iculty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were greatly enlarged, and plainly indicated that the affection was the Serefula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lurgs were so effected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, | 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last ] was i®- 
duced to try your Sarsapariila, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subside, my throat is well, [ am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my ge- 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from tle 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have Cerived through 
your instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
be as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings ol 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your friend, 

HANNAH W. THURSTON. 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 

DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE, 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE, 

Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1345. 

The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
aillicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— ; 

Sanps’? Sansapanitta.—lI speak experimentally wheu I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years, 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, 1 have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : ry health is now better than it has been 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapdly returning. | at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormeating and painful complaint, 
I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specitic. 
Having the most entire confidence in the me:licine and skill of Dr. Sands, i was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and J take pleasure in aiding my test! 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown (0 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, : 
40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. !} 


Feb. 15, 1845 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years }/1s 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in uleers 
until about four years ago when a large-swelling appeared on my arm. ! liad it lanced ? 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat until the fleshy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers ; it then broke out on both sides of ™Y. 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms ol 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have tiken Iodine, Swaiin’s Panacea, and other prevoe’ 
tions—and I had nearly despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Mr. mexiore 
to try your Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I Ration’ Hs 
myseli with the idea that I should be well again. J have now taken Eighteen — = 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it hog 
been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsapar’'s | 
had I known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, au! 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great ex} ense. “UPPER 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 
Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. a 
perf , sti ‘ r wife. 
I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my ag yp TUPPER. _ 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Saxps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all healing virtues 0! tee a 
illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and us 
your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extende? h 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depr! 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. ; ho had beetl 

I was recornmende1 to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘C onnell, who ha 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, | was completely cured. ’ 

I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since the cure w See we 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now giv ae 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appear” 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very tae MINTYRE 

SIE, EO, ee me Op 210 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-st*. 


alf way up to the 
ving me often 0 


as effected im 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its sapeies wane agate , se0 
amphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. | 
7 Pepent ani sold, y natesaio and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fultom 
treet, 273 Broad _ 77 East Broadway. ‘ - 
F Sold sib by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 —s 


—six bottles for $5. 
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May 31. 
¥ BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 


TS Subscriber, being compelled by other engagements, to quit the Turf, will offer 
for sale his stud of horses—about twenty in number. Amongst them are Lily, Ma- 
ria Louisa, and Eliza Ann, brood mares. Maria Louisa, the dam of Register, was stinted, 
last Spring, to Boston, and has a colt (dropped last Spring) by the same horse—is very 
large, fine form. Lily, a filly 2 years old next Spring, by Trustee. is very fine in form 
and size. Lily is stinted to Prince George ; Eliza Ann to Wilton Brown. Also, a large 
number of 2 and 1 year olds, well grown. Those that have been on the Turf, are Regis- 
ter, (5 years old), Pryor, (6 years old), Kate Harris, (5 years old), and Kitt Thompson 
and Fidelity, (3 year olds). The latter five horses are all sound excepting Register, who 
broke down in his last Fall training. 

The greater yart of the above stock are descended from Ninon and Se .row, who were 
out of Daisy re. This stock embraces more of the Imported Medley stock than 
any other in the United States. — 

‘he above stock, or any part of it, will be sold to suit the times ; and if in lots, a con 
siderable deduction will be made. Gentlemen wishing to purchase will make applica- 
= wh sr T. Porter, New York, or to the subscriber, Pleasant bys Charles County. 

‘or Daisy-Cropper’s pedigree, see Turf Register, vol. 5, page : 

Donker“ ~ [Dec 17] pee RANCIS THOMPSON. 

MONARCH. 
| precee; H will stand the ensuing Spring at the Columbia Race Course, under 
charge of Mr. W. A. Stuart, and be let to mares at fifty dollars the season, and one 
dollar to the groom, to be paid in advance. Mares will be fed at three dollars a week— 
every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility, should they 
occur. Monarch’s pedigree and performances are too well known to those who are 
likely to patronise him, to render any allusion to either at all necessary. His getare pro- 
mising, and seem likely to sustain his high reputation. His oldest (now 3 — old) 
have made their debut successfully on the Turf. Four only, as it is believed, have been 
trained in the State, and three of these have been winners. An accident, (splitting the 
hoof,) prevented the other from appearing 2 although the highest expectations 
were formed of him. The extraordinary performance of Castanet—running a 3d heat 
in — 0 = the Columbia Course, would alone entitle Monarch to be considered a suc- 
cessful Stallion. 














HERALD. 

HERALD will stand at the same place, also under the control of Mr. Stuart, and will 
be put to mares at thirty dollars the season, and a dollar to the groom, payable as above, 
in advance. Herald is by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, the dam of Monarch and the 
Queen. Ile is a chesnut, fifteen and a half hands high, and of faultless proportions. At 
3 years old, he won the Hampton Plate at Columbia, Two mile heats—run the two fast- 
est heats ever made over that Course. He was sent next Spring to Nashville, and the 
Fall following, started for the great Peyton Stake, when lame and otherwise out of con- 
dition, and ran second to Peytona. In that race he received an injury, from which he 
has never recovered, and is now finally withdrawn from the Turf. The season of both 
these horses, will commence on the Ist of March, and terminate on the Ist of July. 

March 8. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH SADDLERY. b., 
HOMSON & DERICK, 189 Broadway, opposite John street, have received per late 
arrivals from London and Liverpool, an extensive assortment of the above descrip- 
tion of gools, of the most superior workmanship, consisting, in part, of Victoria Side- 
Saddles, (2 splendid article) ; best plain and fancy Somerset and Hunting Saddles ; New- 
market Rece Saddles ; Weymouth, Pelham, and Snaffle Bridles of every description ; 
Richly-mouated Military Bridles, Breast-plates, and Cruppers ; a great variety of Coach, 
Chifney, Pelham, and Hanoverian Bits ; fine Steel Race, Trotting, and Conde Snaffles ; 
Gold and Silver-mounted Riding and Driving Whips ; Dumb Jockeys and Cavisons ; 
Dinneford’s Patent Horse-Gloves ; Gentlemens’ Enameled Leather Water-proof Riding 
Boots ; Curry Combs and Horse Brushes ; India-rubber Horse Boots, &c. &c. &e. 
Likewise make to order and keep constantly on hand, Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Sad- 
dies ; Coach, Tilbury, and Buggy Harness ; Solid Leather Trunks ; Carpet, and Ena- 
melled Leather Travelling Bags ; Horse Clothing ; Coach, Buggy, Tandem, and Riding 
Whips, &c. &c. ; comprising the most complete and extensive assortment of Saddlery 
ever offered in this city ; all of which is presented for sale at reduced rates. 
N. B.—The trade supplied at the very lowest wholesale prices. Apl 12 


TO ANGLERS. 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton street, corner of Cliff, N. Y., having completed his 
stock of Spring and Summer Fishing Tackle, comprising those of his own manufac- 
ture, and the choicest that could be obtained in England and Ireland, where J. H. Con- 
roy has just returned from. 

Not only does he invite the lovers of angling, but also the dealers in Fishing Tackle. 
They will be sure to find a full assortment, and each article as it is represented, and on 
the most moderate terms 

Hooks of every description, wholesale. 

Kast India Bamboos, by the quantity. 

Lines of ali descriptions. 

Superior Salmon Silk-worm Guts. 

A choice selection of Shooting Tackle. 

Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gun-pow éer. 

N. B.—A few thousand Genuine Irish Hooks. 

iiG- Gentlemen living at a distance may, by writing, rest assured of obtaining whatever 
they may please to order, as well selected, (and of the best material), as if they were on the 
spot to cloose for themselves, and at one uniform price. Terms Casu. March 8. 











ANOTHER EDITION! 
THE WARWICK WOODLANDS ; 


OR, 
THINGS AS THEY WERE THERE TEN YEARS AGO: 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of ‘ Cromwell,” “Marmaduke Wyvil,” ‘“‘ Rose Castleton,” 
“Ringwood the Rover,” ‘*‘ The Brothers,” &c. 


Price—25 Cents. 


“Everybody who has read the New York ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ edited by one Porter, 
has heard of Frank Forester, and been delighted with his interesting and spirited 
sketches of the sportsman’s life and its enjoyments. The best of these sketches, be- 
sides several new ones, are included in the neat little volume before us, which is pub- 
lished with the real name of the author, W. H. Herbert—well known for his many 
readable novels. Our readers may be assured that the ‘ Warwick Woodlands’ contains 
much which will amuse and interest, while it teaches that the enjoyment of a true 
sportsman is not the merely brutal one of exercising the bump of destructiveness.”— 
Evening Post. 

All orders—by mail or otherwise—addressed to 

ZIEBER & Co., Philadelphia, 
BURGESS, STRINGER & Co., New York, 
REDDING & Co., Boston, 

} SHURTZ & TAYLOR, Baltimore, 
will be peactuatty attended to. The book is for sale by cheap publication agents, and 
book-sellers generally, throughout the United States. May 10-3t 


TO SPORTSMEN, ETC. 

1.—THE BOOK OF SPORTS—British aad Foreign—4to., cloth. Many plates. 

2.—THE SHOOTER’S COMPANION, or Description of Pointers and Setters, Train- 
ing Dogs for the Gun, etc., etc., by T. B. Johnson. 12mo., bound. 

3.—THE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK—a series of characteristic papers, illustrated 
with eleven engravings. 

4.—HAREWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF SPORTS ; or Companion to the Field, Forest, 
and River-side. [2mo., cloth. 

5. HOW TO BUY A HORSE; containing instructions for the choice or rejection of 
arco from his shape, appearance, action, soundness, or defects. 12mo., cloth. 

ates. 

6.—A TREATISE ON THE TEETH OF THE HORSE-—shewing its age by the 
changes the teeth undergo, from a foal up to twenty-three years old—colored 
plates—by M. Girard. 

7.—THE HAND-BOOK OF HORSEMANSHIP, with illustrations. 

8.—A COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART, with observations on the con- 
struction and management of the stable, etc., etc.: by J. White. Svo., cloth. 

9.—BLAINE’S OUTLINES OF THE VETEKINARY ART ; or, a treatise on the ana- 
tomy and diseases of the horse. 8vo. 

10.—BLAINE’S CANINE PATHOLOGY ; or, a description of the diseases of dogs, etc., 
etc. 8vo., cloth. 

Imported and for sale by Edmund Baldwin, Importer of English Books, etce., 155 

Broadway. May 8 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By CAREY & HART, or PHitapecpuia, 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS! 
AND OTHER SKETCHES; 


Illustrative of Characters and Incidents in the South and South-west. 
EDITED BY W. T. POHTER. 
CONTENTS : 

The Big Bear of Arkansas—Jones’s Fight—The Great Kalariazoo Hunt—That Big 
Dog Fight at Myers’s—How Simon Suggs “ raised Jack”—Swallowing an Oyster Alive 
—* A Texan Joker” in a tight place—Billy Warrick’s Courtship and Wedding—A Bully 
Boat and a Brag Captain—Letter from Billy Patterson himself—A Swim for a Deer— 
Chunkey’s Fight with the Panthers—A Yankee that couldn't talk Spanish—‘‘ Old Sense,” 
of Arkansas—Stoke Stout, of Louisiana—Life and Manners in Arkansas—Anecdotes of 
the Arkansas Bar—Hoss Allen, of Missouri—Pulling teeth in Mississippi+-The Way 
*Lige Shaddock ‘‘ Scared up a Jack”—Cousin Sally Dilliard. 

NEARLY READY: 
SOME ADVENTURES OF SIMON SUGGS, 
LATE CAPTAIN OF THE TALAPOOSA VOLUNTEERS. 
TAKING THE CENSUS; DADDY BIGGS’S. SCRAPE AT COCKERELL’S BEND 
AND OTHER ALABAMA SKETCHES, 
BY A COUNTRY EDITOR: 
With a Portrait of ‘* Simon,” and other Illustrations by Darley. 
PRICE—350 cts. Apl 19 














PREMIUM FISHING TACKLE. 
JOHN J. BROWN & Co., 122 Fulton street, having received the Premium at the late 
fair of the American Institute, for superior Fishing Tackle, and also completed ar- 

rangements with some of the best English and American workmen, invite the attention 
of Anglers and Dealers in Tackle to their extensive assortment, consisting of 

Rods for Trout, Salmon, Bass, and Pickerel Fishing. 

Reels for Trout, Salmon, Bass, &c., of brass or German silver. 

Lines of Silk, Silk and Hair, Grass, &c., twisted, platted and tapered. 

Hooks on Gut, Hair, Gimp, &c., for all kinds of fishing. 

Flies for Trout, Pickerel, and Salmon of all descriptions. 

Floats, Sinkers, Squids, Artificial Baits, Nets, &c., &e. 
Which they will sell at wholesale and retail, at the lowe t cash prices. Country orders 
promptly attended to, and every description of tackle m: de to order, at the shortest no 


tice. 
N. B.—Best Silk Worm Gut always on hand. March 22 6m 
FISHING TACKLE. 


"PIHE Subscriber pte purchased the stock and stand, for so many years occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
fig Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. 
Boston, ‘larch 25, 1845, Apl 5-6m* 


CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 

UKE’S BEST BALLS, Clappshaws and Dark’s best plain and spring-handle Bats, 

and Stumps ; also best English Back double, triple and Self Bows, for Gents, Lads, 

and Youths ; footed, plainand common Arrows, and other Archery Implements, con 

stantly ou hand, and for sale at CHARLES F. A. HINRICHS, 

150 Broadway. 

Late M. WERCKMEISTER, Importer of French, English and German Fancy Goo#s 
and Glassware. Apl 12-6m 














CRICKET. 
\ M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
« Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 

DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


NEW SWEET SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

RUSSELL’S AMERICAN HYBRID SEEDLING AZALIAS AND RHODODENDRONS 
RUSSELL, Florist, &c., in Henry, near Atlantic street, Brooklyn, has now for 
« sale 300 fine flowering plants of these elegant varieties. The improved size of 
the flowers and umbles, with the delicious fragrance, make them very desirabie as Green 
house and Parlor plants. He has also 400 plants of the best perpetual China Roses, a 
choice collection of the new Variegated Dahlias, (in dry roots) and a few bushels of the 

English Hawthorn Seeds, grown at his garden. Feb 22 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nambex Four of Martin’s Edition 
OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE; 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings, 

AND 

ACCOMPANIED BY NOTES AND DEVOTIONAL REFLECTIONS, 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 
5 le immense circulation already attained, compels the publishers to arrange the sup- 


now published, will enable persons to decide on the merits of the work, and those de- 
siring to subscribe, will facilitate the publication by handing the names to our agents as 
early as practicable. The engravings in this edition being all steel, and the whole work 
proportionately superior to any other, the publishers are anxious to avoid the possibility 
of injuring the copies, by anything like steam hurry ; phaenesatl | as they possess 
every means and facility for publishing the numbers with all reasonable expedition. 








Apl5 R. MARTIN & Co., 26 John street. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 
1. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with upwards of 1,100 engravings 
ee ee ee en, es a eee ee ete ee eee eee ee $9,00 
2. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape gardening ; 
I I 5s oe hc oa kv cc sta ehe ste tecw sss ddweccs cscs §69,00 
3. A Compendium of the Veterinary Art, by James White ; Svo., cloth...... » 4,50 
4. Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edition ; SVo., Cloth 2. ee ee eee eee rere eves 4,50 
5. Blaine’s Canine Pathology, or a description of the Diseases of Dogs, with di- 
rections for breeding, etc. ; 8v0., Cloth .. 1.6... cee ee eee eee eee eee eee 2,00 
6. The Book of Sports—British and Foreign—4to., many plates, originally soldat _ 
7. The New Sporting Magazine, New Series ; 6 vols., Svo., cloth—plates. Origi- hee 
¥,0) 


ginally sold at $30,00 ©... 6.6. ce eee eee eet ee ee tee et ee teens , 
Also, The Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, consisting of the fol 
lowing subjects :—The Horse, 1 vol., 8vo. Cattle-—their Breeds, Management, and Dis- 
eases, 1 vol., 8vo. The Sheep, in 1 vol.,8 vo.; and British Husbandry, 3 vols., Svo 
Any work sold separatel.y ; a 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 159 Broadway. 


March 15 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


All communications must be post paid. 7 J 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 meee et al 
Aug 27-t 


New York, Aug. 2. 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
YMNASIUM.—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establish- 
ment, corner of Canal and Elm Streets, is continually open for the reception of 
srt and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations, desirous of improving their 
ealth by physical exereise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this establishment is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. O. is always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputa- 
tion of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 
Wrestling—taught by Mr. Wici1aM Price, who will warrant to render any person per- 
fect in the various branches, after a suitable course of instruction. : 
Fencing taught by Mons. Durare, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the small sword ever in this country. . 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron target, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots, will 
be presented with a silver cup. 


{iG Gymnasts will not be incommoded by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
Dec 33 ly 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 

OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 

he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off in the act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to perform well. J at 
N. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will e 
exchanged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 





INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 











TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

HE PEXIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- 

lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 

the chest at Importers’ prices, In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-houses 

are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 
venience. 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 

The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 

GREEN TEAS. 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 638 
Brisk fragrant ‘ ee ae 0 63 | Good Imperial .........2-++-+5% - 075 
Nankin flavor ‘“ eee 8 eT PRP rr Se 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ......-. 0 73 
Very superior“ ~“ ......... 1.00] Extra Fine m scopesece (2 
Good Hyson-skin........ceeeee0 0 38 
BLACK TEAS, 
| Extra Oolong... vose ae 


Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 See ae 
“ Very Fine ......... 0 63| Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchong...........eeeeeeeee O 50| Superior Pekoe flowers.........- 083 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Vine Oolong... . oc cccccscccce @ 63 | cious Black Tea. .:.........-- 0°88 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition te Agent’s 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. 7 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. -. 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and 
Fe Aidt all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 
ry. ; 
Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. : 4 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 


Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
yond cavil or 





trade, in N fork i tability are equally be 
Udlspte. ew York, whose testimony and respectability are equally April 12 3m 


RICHARD FISHER, J*.s 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
S the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
sually low prices, as follows :— 
ae Prine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 


RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
dgors above the City Hospital, New York. 


Dec 14-lyr 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, endear _—, P ‘ 

" OMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would res 
A. pot inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as. 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. 
Also, Perfamery and Fancy Goods of every description. J : 
He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, nea 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 





Dec 17-lyr 





- & CO , 
F. COLSEY, i A Ss 


CTURERS of the following articles, at the lov n a 
ea to stand the American S imate—which the imported ones will not do 
GUN & PISTOL CASES, 


viz. :— 
PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, SHAVING CASES, 


FARO TABLES, I | GS & 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, PLATE CASES, 
April 6 


LADIES’ WORK BOXES, . 
Bee A WELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., ke., 


Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 
PIANO FORTES. 
= i onable terms. Apply ta 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTSES to let on hire on the most reas ite eer awit. 








84 Third Avenue. [March 23) 


r ired. Second | 
Re ga | only preparation to prom 








————————————————— 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewi 
eg a poe: , Snuffs, &e., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
a qt. . 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
vow ol. ~ epee 3 and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
ee - a at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
pete yeh Smoking ’ = pn Gaon, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
at a heavy discount from -% oo with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 

Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 





shipping, and warranted to keep in any cli 
Constantly on hand a lar es of Vitetal 
the finest qualities of C evens, including EO ENT ery Ores 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
Nag yea “ het the Four Aces and Victoria BRANDS, We being sole agents 
SEGARS 


Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


HIE attention of the eenttem®PENCER’S HATS. 
attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as th ist, i ici 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the pee yoore 
peor Ao mages whan ed yet at pee materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
rs ici ; : 
— a a ne ar articles, as will be seen by noticing the fol Owing scale of qualities 
RE PE ss oo en td bee dans «aeeae «hale $4 25 
We QU GU 86 sna nad Ce WEd OS Weescectctcse ee 3 95 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order)................ 425 
Teamention Ge «ib 34 ctcalibiaidll « sei bs pico tis | eres Begs 3 25 
May 25 ly SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 
, ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
ThirdAvenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Railj 
L road Depot.) 
yeh ta ge quiet wry Bass vy a will find a comfortable room set apart 
or their use. Liquors an ars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on bent. lige ‘ 
N. B.—“ Bell’s Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 

_— Subscribers respectfully inferm their friends, and the public generally, that the 

new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, Now Jersey, willbe 
open for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
to public favor. J. C. BURGESS, recently from the City Hotel, Hartford, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Proprietors. 


July 22 























June 22 ly 





(FORMERLY POSTLETHW en NOVEL. 
ME C VAITE’S) COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERY-S8TS., LEXINGTON . 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnished. He is 
prepared, as he confidently trusts, toextend to the travelling public, transient visitors, 
and boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. 
His house being under the rye atanaed of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known:as con- 
nected with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every atten- 
tion will be paid to the comfort of persons vising this house, which vigilance and fidelity 
can bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND HUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses, are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble nor expense in giving satisfaction to hie 
guests, being determined to merit a share of the public patronage. 
The stages regularly arrive and depart from this house. 
_N. B.—His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the 
times, and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the sountry. 
Lexington, Ky., April 23, 1842, [May 7] J.B. 


. SCOTT'S BAZAAR. 
Vo. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 
ANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at la e, 
for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, ped hopes by "the 
same strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 
comment. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 





Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 


Coftee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &e. 
; Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. 

A good dinner of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 
three o’clock. 

Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
by the steamers. 

Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 


. WILSON’S HOTEL AND DINING ROOMS 
Vo, 5 Gold-street, near Maiden Lane, New York. 

ENRY WILSON (late of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends and the public gene- 
rally, that he has opened the above establishment, and he respectfully solicits the 














ply to their agencies upon as permanent a footing as possible The three numbers | 














patronage of all who are fond of good and substantial living, and comfortable accommo- 
dations. The establishment has undergone thorough repairs, and is fitted up with em 
tirely new furniture in every department. 

H. W. begs to add that the most choice viands, liquors, cigars, &c., are provided, im 
addition to which he has the very best ale and porter that can be procured in the United 
States, as well as English and Scotch Ales, Brown Stout, &c. 

{7 An ordinary, comprising good substantial dinners, every day from 1 to 3 o’clock, 
P. M., and Relishes and Refreshments at any hour. March 29 tf 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

sie new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most pleasant 
and business part of Chesnut street, will be opened about the latter part of May. It will 
be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, having botha 
Table d’Hote and a Restaurante Cafe. The rooms, which are unusually large and well 
ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $2,50 to $10 per 
week, or with board, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be 
served up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines, imported 
expressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at al- 
most European prices. The most celebrated cooks, in every department, have been en- 
gaged, and the turniture being entirely new, and of the newest and cleanest description, 
the subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘“ Franklin” will be found by all who may fa- 

vor them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘“‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 

J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 


MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
I the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
’ 








those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS* 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boor is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distanee, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed ‘‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that I 
am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 
many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Nem York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 





ing disorders the most opposite in their recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 


removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, which, there is abundant evidence to pzove, give 
rise to spasmodic action in nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
existence ; and whether we survey it inthe agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmi 
convulsions of the epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sad- 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. p Peeks: 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR'S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 

THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, a ; 

Dec 28 117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 

NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, _ 
No. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM se picsigs 

IRGEON -sicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
UEn Institute ell the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
' hich has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 


Ts h e of Rupture, W 7 ~ 
imeunaieee pares Ae athens cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be 


y r st infant with perfect safety. iweb 
ap won Py banger ms sovidels with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 


er broad are p ; : 
1 liens Oe ST an whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are aaa | cured in children, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGH »M. D., . 
Principal of the Institute. 


April 16 
TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

ADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER, for HORSES, have been extolled 
W upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, as the best and 
ote the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and 

Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity 
of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold a fter expo 
sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s work. They have 
been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their efficacy 
in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first owners of 
valuable studs have given o—_ to their horses, and acknowledge that they are not te 

surpassed by anything else. ee 

7 -P These ow ders, Seed when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, oF 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require n® 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 


feed at night. 


Bid iden Lane, N. Y. ; H. ¥. Cha 
Agents.—Oleott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Meliss! See putiamad _| 


D ist, eorner Gold and Fulton strgets, up stgirs ; i : 
Chan rs street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & riod Druggists, corner Chartres and Bteawes 2 Se 
New Orleary and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. ec 
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164 
a NEW BOWERY THEATRE. 


i : eing ted on the ground occupied by the late popular 
yonteeemng ee, is now tt be pos a for theatrical performances by the Ist of Au- 
st next "Th ¢ ubseriber will receive proposals for engagements from ladies and gen- 
f ack “ vl dtalent. Letters, in all cases, must be post-paid, and directed to 
thn pabeceives, ‘No. Bowery. A. W. JACKSON, Manager and Proprietor. 
, No. 


May 17. 
NEW BOWERY THEATRE. 

RK PUBLIC.—The subscriber, having obtained from Thomas 8S. 
Hamblin, Esq., the lease for a number of years, of the ground on which the old 
y Thestre was situated, proposes to erect a spacious and elegant edifice, in every 
ae jor in comfort and accommodation to the late Bowery Theatre—the building 
to hx a for theatrical performances by the Ist of Augustnext. Arrangements have 
eines k will commence immediately. An office will be opened at No. 


wor 

poy eo paging be = of Mr. W. Matheus, for the sale of tickets, to be redeemed on 

the opening of the theatre. The vo eg and strong feeling in favor of rebuilding the 
rof 


by its countless num atrons, is well known to the subscriber and 
oon eneroutate’. The Ticket Office will open this day, at once affording an opportu- 


j 1 desirous of aiding the undertaking. 
we ied ets . A. W. JACKSON, Proprietor and Manager. 


NATIONAL THEATRE, BOSTON. 
ADIES and Gentlemen of acknowledged professional talent, desirous of making ar- 
rangements with the subscriber, for the season commencing next August, will 
lase address by letter, post paid, WILLIAM PELBY. 
©P y NI “c] 
Boston, 5th March, 1845. March 8-4t 


— Chings Theatrical. 


Theatricals in the city are at a dreadful discount, and any manager who 
will introduce a novelty must be hailed as a public benefactor. 

Mr. AnpERson concluded his engagement at the Park last evening toa 
very full house. This engagement (which has proved one of the most 
successful Mr. Anderson has ever performed since his arrival in the coun- 
try) will be followed by the performance of the standard drama, with Mr. 
Puacrwe and Mrs. VERNON. 

The .Vew Bowery has been well attended during the past week, to wit- 
ness the performances of Mrs. Cuarues (late Hamblin) and her husband, 
in some of the most popular comedies of the present day. Mr. Nickinson 
has likewise been engaged at this house. 

The Chatham has produced ** The French Spy,” with Mrs, Waniacx Jr. 
for the heroine—a play abounding in scenic effect, and amply relished by 
the patrons of this house. 

The Castle Gardens have given a series of light entertainments, which 
have filled the saloon with tolerably good audiences, 

Nibdlo’s Gardens will open early in June, with a very strong company, 
including “* Our Mary” and the younger PLacrpe. 

Mrs. Gro. Jones has arrived in the city, and will perform at the Cha- 
tham. 

Mr. Jerrold’s Comedy is in rehearsal at the Park. 








7s THE NEW YO 























GREEN RVUOM INTELLIGENCE. 

The Pittsburgh Theatre, rendered vacant by the abdication of Miss Clar- 
endon, has reopened with a yery fair company, among whom we notice Miss 
Petrie, a pretty and accomplished actress, whilom of ourcity. The ** Morn- 
ing Aerial” of the 21th inst. notices their performance of the standard 
drama. 

«She stoops to Conquer” was performed last night. Tt was ** done” very 
well. We like Wharam better as we see more of him. Miss Porter has 
now dropped, in a great measure her unfortunate mannerism—we presume 
in consequence of cur suggestion; and Miss Petrie is always entitled to ap- 
plause. 

Mrs. Warts and Mrs. Hardwick, both of the late Olympic cabinet, are 
in full favor at the Albany Museum. 

Jim Crow Rice, continues in full feather at the National, Boston. while 
Mr. Jerrold’s new comedy is being acted at the Museum. 

The “‘ Evening Mirror” gives the Picayune man a well merited rap for 
giving his opiniun concerning ‘Our MAry’s” beauty ina little too loud a 
tone. Although the gentleman in the Crescent City is a tclerable decent 
sort of a fellow, we must assure him once for all, that it is of no use to con- 
tinue going it quite so strong—he can’t shine, anyhow he can fix it. 

The editor of the Picayune is a great admirer of Mary Taylor, and ina 
late number of that paper says :—‘* Mary Taylor has gone on to Boston to 
sing for some benefit. We never learned the amount of damages which 
Mary recovered of some New York editor fora libel. Were it equal to 
her charms, we must presume that the paper has stopped ere this.” 

We have been anxiously awaiting the upshot of the affair—but the 
** Tall Son of York” maintains a mysterious silence. 

As to the upshot of the great affair, you will have to wait a little while 
longer, for a simple reason, lawyers are never in a hurry—except to collect 
their costs, and which one has in this instance, the first *‘ grab” is yet a 
matter of dubiousness. ‘The ‘* Atty. for Defts.” feels confident that the 
eyes of all Europe are upon him while his learned opponent is generating 
a full boiler of intellectual steam, with which to propel his legal loco-motive 
clear over the course. We dont know much about these matters, but are 
informed that ‘‘the long, tall Trojan Clerk,” the most valuable personal pro- 
perty of our attorney, is busily engaged in compiling a neat abridgement of 
the Directory to be used at the trial as a list of witnesses, to be edited and 

improved by a well known counsellor. 

“Our Mary Ann” better known as Miss Liss, is demonstrating to 
a perfect mathematical nicety that Native American legs are on an equal 
footing with the imported article even in its native state. The ‘ Boston 
Times” give some items concerning her proficiency in the art of dancing 
which must be valuable to future generations. 

It will be remembered that this young American danseusc—sometime 
last fall sailed from New York accompanied by her mother for France— 
there to complete and perfect in those ‘* graces,” for which she has already 
been so much admired. In addition to letters from foreign correspondents, 
we have authority for saying, that she bids fair to rival the most accom- 
plished in her profession. She is a pupil of the celebrated Mons Correx- 
1, director of the danse at the Grand Opera in Paris. She is in no way 
connected with the Ba/let at the Opera, although she enjoys all the advan- 
tages of receiving her lessons in the Opera building and of a seat in the 
director’s private box on each Ballet night. 

The following extract from a recent letter of her’s toa friend at home, 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by her American friends: ‘* Notwithstand- 
ing the charms and pleasures which are to be met with in Paris, I much 
acto my own dear country. One can hardly appreciate the worth of 

ome, until after having been in a foreign land. Here all around you have 
a smile in readiness, which is but a prelude to something farther, which 
the French call politeness,—and so far as words and language go, they are 
exceedingly polite, (or rather ga/lant, which I think the better word)— 
but give me the politeness of my own countrymen, who have sincerity in 
their words and will accompay them with polite actions.” 

The Philadelphia American Advocate gives a detailed critique on the 
acting of Mr. Booru the tragedian, now performing at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, somewhat indiscreet in tone but in the main just. 

Mr. Booth.—This distinguished actor has taken the theatrical public by 
surprise; when we say surprise, we allude to the fact that he has satistied 
them of one thing, that he has no equal in the peculiar characters he im- 
personates, and by his extraordinary genius, impassioned manner, and beau- 
tiful classical illustration, casts a shadow over those foreign humbugs who 
come amongst us puffed into notice, and palmed upon us as great, when in 
fact they are below mediocrity. Mr. Booth of late, owing perhaps, to this 
fawning of the American public upon inflated action and actors, has seem- 
ingly ne his role and at times walked through glorious parts—but 
the whole man is now changed, and looking no doubt upon these innova- 
tors, these base tendrils around the drama’s oak, as so much rubbish—he 
throws off that inanity, that careless disregard of public opinion, and 
ae forth as in the olden time, his palmy days, to make the palmiest of 
- all. His Sir Giles Overreach, the other evening was tremendous ; he 
threw around it a charm the elder Kean could not have dispelled if he 
—e alive ; he invested it with all the powers of his manly mind, and kept 

4€ actors spell bound, who forgetting themselves and position, gized upon 
a 1n wonder and amazement—his words seemed to be carved out, and 
P aced within grasp; they ops like the actor upon us, to astonish and 
we. The last scene in the last act was overpowering, and we arose from 


our seats with a convulsive movement, and left the theatre, with feelings 
as undefined as they are indescribable. 





MARIO, GRISI, AND CASTLEREAGH. 





hed not the slightest idea of whatvit was all about (though our correspon- 
dents wrote as if we were well acquainted with the whole mystery), we 
deemed it prudent to say nothing about it. Our Parisian communications 
of this week, however, refer again to the matter; and the following ap- 

pears to be an authentic but brief outline of it:-— 

Last Sunday week a report Was set on foot in the theatrical and fashion- 
able circles of the French capital that Mario had been killed in a duel ; and 
the report gained universal credence on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 

nesday. It was only on the Thursday that its correctness began to be doubt- 
ed, the London papers containing no reference to it; but it was not before 

the Friday or the Saturday that the Parisian journals received such infor- 

mation as authorised them positively to assert its falsity. The consequence 

a per sort of gloom rested over Parisian society—the death of poor 
“arlu, Who 1s so well known and so highly respected, both in his public 

and private capacity, being felt as a general calamity. The duel in which 
it was asserted that the killing and slaying of this accomplished artiste 

had taken place, was said to have been between him and Lord Castlereagh. 
Phe reason assigned was, that Castlereagh had been forcing his attentions 
upon his old flame, Grisi, in a manner so impertinent, that she complained 
to her present lover, Mario, and insisted that he should remonstrate with 

Castlereagh. Mario did so, upon which Castlereagh retorted by some con- 
temptuous allusion to Mario’s profession. ‘Thereupon Mario unceremoni- 
ously took Castlereagh’s nose—which, as the reader is aware, is well 
adapted, from its size, to such a purpose—between his fingers, and gave it 
what may be described as a precious good wringing. For this gross insult, 
Castlereagh sent a challenge instanter to Mario, which being accepted, a 
meeting took place at an early hour the next morning, on Blackheath. The 
combatants were placed at fifty pace, with directions to advance each ten 
paces, and then, on the word being given, to fire. This was complied 
with ; and almost as soon as the word ‘*!jre” was pronounced, Castlereagh’s 
bullet walked into Mario’s brain, and left Mr. Mario, of course, as dead as 
a slaughtered sheep. 

Another account of this pathetic affair was, that Mario had sung au am- 
orous duet with Madame Castellan, in the course of a night’s performance, 
in such a very appropriately seductive manner, that Grisi, who was looking 
from the slips, could scarcely contain her passion. When the duet was 
finished, Mario, clasping Madame Castellan by the hand, retired with her 
from the stage, whispering in her ear. No sooner were they out of sight 
of the public than the wrathful Grisi * planted” a tremendous ‘ facer” on 
the visage of poor Madame Castellan, and even attempted to c/aw the face 
of her fancied rival. Mario was mest indignant at this atrocious proceed- 
ing, and rated Grisi in round set terms. Grisi, blubbering, flew to Castle- 
reagh, and unwisely took part against Mario. This dispute between the 
lord and the singer led tothe reported duel, in which Mario was said to 
have received his guietus. 

Several other versions of the affair were current; but as they were all 
pretty much to the same effect, viz., a row between Castlereagh and Mario 
on account of Grisi, and the killing of the latter by the former, we don’t 
think it worth while to repeat them. How such unfounded tales could 
have got current in Paris, is not known, and is scarcely worth the trouble 
of ascertaining. ‘They were the result of an impudent and an unfeeling 
hoax, the author of which, be he who he may, richly deserves horse whip- 
ping. In disinissing the affair, we beg to offer our hearty congratulations 
to Mario and Castlereagh—to the artiste that he isn’t dead, to the lord that 
his nose hasn’t been wrung! 

THE FALL OF THE POLKA. 

Ae paragraph ina Brighton paper announces the astounding fact that ‘* her 
Majesty has entirely set her face against the Polka, and has given instruc- 
tions that it should not be again danced in her presence.” It is impossible 
to conceive the panic created by the tew lines we have quoted above, upon 
their being copied the other day into the Times newspaper. 

The professors of dancing have been running about in all directions, ask- 
ing each other what steps to take in the event of the Polka steps ceasing 
to be in fashion. The Bohemian nobleman who advertises to teach it in 
six lessons has waited on Baron Nathan, who has sworn to become a discon- 
tented Baron if the Polka should be made unpopular. What railway spec- 
ulation has been to the stock-brokers, the Polka has proved to the dancing- 
masters, who will not easily abandon that which has been keeping them on 
their legs, and enabling them to cut a decent figure for a long period. The 
music-sellers, too, are complaining that if the Polka goes out of fashion, 
they wiil lose half their trade, for Polkas are now the only things inquired 
for. 


the Queen and Prince Albert tripping along in a dance that her Majcsty has 
set her face against? Of what avail will it be to go all the way to Paris to 
have an interview with the celebrated Cellarius, and be twisted into all the 
various contortions which the Polka requires in order to teach it to others? 
If the Poika goes out of fashion 

Farewell—the cornet-a-piston, the shrill flute, 

Ear-piercing ophicleide, and all—tarewell ! 

Farewell the massive drum, the big trombone ; 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of promenade concerts. 

And you, ye brazen serpents, whose rude throats 

The tmmortal Cartlitch’s clamors counterfeit, 

Farewell !—Jullien’s occupation’s gone. 

We only hope there is no truth in the rumor, for the Polka has long fed 

and clothed musicians, dancing-masters, and even the makers of the pumps 
to dance it in. Punch. 


“COMPO” IMMORTALIZED !— (almost). 
New York, May 20, 1845. 
Bad manners to the luck Fashion gev us hlast week, Misther Edditur. 
D’ye know this, now—a raal poet niver feels in a betther humor for writ- 
in’ anny sublime poethic eflulgence than whin he’s in throuble an’ disap- 
pintment—aither in love, mathrimony or money; and that you may be con- 
vinced of that same, I’ll just give yez a spicimint of what a first-rate 
nathral poet can do for the ** Spirit” when he likes. 
On Tuesday, the thirteenth day of May, 
(In eighteen forty-five, they say) 
We were blist as you know, wid a very fine day. 
The people from New York did start. very early, 
(Some of them plased and some of them surly) 
To git on the coorse in good time to buy places, 
From which they might view the best of all races. 


Three hours before the time to start, 

The coorse it was thronged in every part, 
Men, women and childer, and nazers too, 
Poked in their noses, but darsen’t say ‘* boo !” 
Naither was there anny use for them so to do. 


At last the dhreadful start was made, 

Whin every one to his sinces bade 

Good bye for a while, till the hate was over, 

Whin, (the divil take ’em) they med as much nise 
as a thousand packs of hounds at cover. 


They say that Fashion was ‘‘ tucked up” behind— 

An’ such tuckin’ as niver could shute my mind. 

Be that as it may, she wasn’t quite prime, 

Ox by this an’ by that she’d have med betther tiine— 
Which was purty good annyhow, considherin’ the thrack, 
An’ one hundred and twenty-three pounds on her back 


At last they come out the second heat to run, 
Wid bets runnin’ high on Fashion, 
An’ my brain bein’ het from the heat of the sun 
I thought I'd put my hat on 
Till the second heat was over—whin, if Fashion won, 
i’d take it aff agin, and cheer while others run 
To take a little whiskey, which they would only sup 
By way of an experiment—to keep their spirits up. 


But Fashion got bate, as you very well know, 
An’ I had to shell out my dollars, 
Bat Pll back her agin through fire an’ tow, 
An’ dowdle the number of dollars. 
Oa Saturday last, for the Jockey Club Purse, 
Fashion kem out agin, you know ; 
But the rain it did the people disperse, 
While she run wida horse they call Jinny Tow. 
Fashion looked prime, aad sprightly, and gay, 
Notwithstanding it was such a very dull day. 
An’ bad luck to me if she didn’t walk away from 
her as-aisy as I'd top offa glass of whiskey on a = 
cowld morning, so they say. ty 
Now, Mr. Porther, what think yez of this? Did yez ever read anny 
thing sublimer than raal good nathral poethry. If yez want this for the 
Spirit you may have it, an’ if yez don’t want to use it for the benefit o’ 


In our Paris letters of last week there was some mysterious alusion to ye: subscribers, ye may use it for——anny thing you like. 
40, Grisi, and Castlereagh, and to the death of the former; Lut as we | 





Yours, &c., Compo. 








What is to become, they ask, of the Royal Polka, with its lithograph of 


Q takes 


Black. 
Mr. Z 
K P 2 
K BtoQ B4 
Q Kt to B 3 
K Kt to B 3 
Kt takes Kt 
B takes P 
Q Kt to B 3 
QP2 
» Castles 
OQ KttoK 2 
1 QBto K Kkt5 
2 BtoR4 
3 KRPI 
4 P takes B 
5 KtoR2 
6 Bto Kt 3 
17 K Rto Kt 
IS BtoQs6 
19 P takes P 
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Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 





BY C. H. STANLEY. 





Solution to P_oblem No. 13. 


White 
KP ch 


Kt ch at Q 6 

QBP2ch 

P to K 8 is exchanged 
for Kt, ch mate. 


Black. 
K takes Q 
K takes Kt 
K takes Kt 





Problem No. 14. 


White. 
K at Q Kt 3 


By C. H.S., 


White to play, and Checkmate in four moves. 


POSITION. 
Black. 
KatQR4 
QatK Bs 
Rat Q3 
RatQR3 
Bat K 5 
Kt atQ 
Kt atQ B3 
P’s at Q B4 and Q 4 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











I. F. E.—Your solution is correct. 

A. R. informs us that a mechanical apparatus has been inve 
its construction is already nearly completed, for playing the game of Chesg 
He farther states that its principles of 
such, that no matter who shall contend with it, the machine must win, We 
must confess our scepticism of the precise correctness of our correspond. 
ent’s information, but at the same tiine we are quite open to conviction, and 
can assure our correspondent of our perfect readiness to afford his mecha. 
nical protegé an oppertunity of checkmating us, at as ea 
suit his convenience, 


nted, and that 


action are 


rly a period as may 





Game No. 22. 


(From the London Chess Player’s Chronicle.) 
Between M. Kieseritzki and an Amateur. 


White. Black. White. Black. 

M. Kieseritzki. M. M. Kieseritzki. M.——., 
ee 4. KP2 16 Q Kt to Q 2 K R to Kt2 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B 3 17 QtoRs R to K 2 
3QP2 QP1 1S Castles K B to K Kt2 
1K BtoQB4t KRPI1 19 KBP 2 Q B to his sq 
5QBP1* Q Bto K Kt 5 20 KBP ich K tok 2 

6 Qtoherkt3 QkKttoQ Ri 21 Q to her 5 K Bto K 4 

7 Btks KB Pech K to his 2 22 BtoQi () to her B 2 
S Q to her R 3 Q Kt to B 3 23 B takes B P takes B 

9 Btakes K Kt R takes B 2LKRto BS BtoQ Kt2 
1O K Kt takes K P Kt takes Kt 25 KRtoR3 Q R to Q gq 
11 P takes Kt K Kt P2 25 QtoK 3 K R to K Kt 2 
12 P takes P ch P takes P 27 KttoK B3 Q R to K Kt sq 
13 Q BtoQ 3 K to B 2 123 QRto Q sq © to her B3 
li QtoQ Kt3ch Btok 3 29 KRtoQs () to her R5 
15 Qtks Kt Pch Kto kt 5 





And White now announced a checkmate in seven moves. 
* P takes K P would have 
won either the K P or kK B P. 


een better play, as White must then hare 





Game No. 23. 
and T——, of the N. Y. Chess Club. 








White. Black. White. 

Mr. T . Mr. Z Mr. T . 
Q Ktto B3 20 P takes B (. takes B P ch 
K Kktto B3 21 Rto Kt 2 () takes P at Kt6 
KPI 22 QtakesP ch Kt to B2* 
Kt takes K P 23 Q Rto K Kt K Kt P! 
QP2 24 RtakesP cht KtoR 

P takes B 25 Rto Kt 7 Kt to K Kt 4 
K BtoQB4 26 Q to her 7 QtoK B7 
B to Kt 3 27 Rto Kt 2 QtoK R5 
Castles 28 KtoR QR to Q 

Q Bto K Kt 5 29 QtoK 7 R to Qs ch 
KBP 1 30 Kt to Kt Q takes P ch 
Q Kt to K2 31 RtoR2 Rtakes Kt cht 
B takes Kt 32 K takes R Kt to Bé ch 
Q to K 33 K to B 2 Q takes R 
QtoKR4 34 K takes Kt Q to R4 ch 
Q takes Kt P 35 K to B2 Q to K B4ch 
QBP2 36 K to K Q toK 4ch 
KttoK B4 37 Q takes Q P takes Q 
Kt takes B Black wins. 





* K to R would be a much better move. 
t If White should now capture the R, he would be immediately check- 


¢ At this period of the game it is in the power of White to force a 
draw, by “ perpetual check,” which would probably be his wiser course ol 





Match by Correspondence. 


Through the medium of the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, and 
the N. Y. Morning News. 








BOSTON, 


Philadelphia New York. Philadelphia. New York 
Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. S. Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. S. 
1. KP2 K P2 15. Kttakes Bch (Q Kt takes Kt 
2,.KBP2 P takes P 16. QtoK 6 QtoK Kt3 
3. K Kt to B3 K Kt P 2 17. R takes B () takes R 
4,.KRP2 K Kt Pl 18, Q takes kt QtoK R45 
5. K KttoK 5 K BtoK2 19. B takes Gam. P Q toK R Sch 
6. KBtoQB4 KKttoR3 20. K to B 2 K Kt Pich 
7.QP2 QP 1 21. KtoB3 Q to K R4ch 
8S. KKttoQ3 — Btakes Pch 22. K to his 3 QR to Keh 
9 KtoB K B P 2 23. K to Q 2 K Kt toB2 
10. K Pl P takes P 24. Qtakes Ktch Q takes Q 
ll. Kttakes P K BtoKt4 25. B takes Q K takes B 
13; Q to K K to B 25. B takes Q BP RtoK2 
13. QBP1 QtoK B3 27. BtoK 5 R takes B 
14. KRtoRS Q Bto Q 2 28. P takes R Ktok3 2 
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